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TEACHING GOVERNMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS' 


By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TuE purpose of this paper is to persuade 
the members of the American Political 
Science Association, if it is possible to do 
so, that a program of instruction designed 
to make young people intelligent regard- 
ing government can never be genuinely 
successful unless it becomes a part of a 
larger program of broad social training. 
It ill behooves me as a mere layman in 
political science to venture any comments 
on what views about the nature and func- 
tions of government should be taught in 
the schools. The content of instruction 
should be determined in this field, as in all 
fields, by experts. It may be that govern- 
ment has gone too far in its efforts to con- 
trol eeonomie forces, or it may be that we 
are in the early stages of a vast extension 
of governmental controls. Whatever our 
partisan disagreements with regard to gov- 
ernment, one fundamental principle will, I 
am sure, be accepted without dissent. Gov- 
ernment is only one of the institutions 
which make up the composite pattern of 
civilization. If we did not have language, 
we should have no eivilized government. 
[f we had no number system, we should not 
be able to ealeulate the annual deficit. If 

1 Read before a section of the American Politi- 


cal Science Association, Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 28, 1931. 


we had no factories, we should not need a 
flexible or an inflexible tariff. 

It is this fundamental principle that 
government is only one phase of civiliza- 
tion which furnishes the starting point of 
my argument. The larger whole to which 
government belongs is that which the 
school was organized to pass on to the new 
generation. By long struggle the race has 
built bridges across rivers and invented 
the ingenious devices used to-day in seeur- 
ing the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The child born to the race is to enjoy the 
benefits of architecture and machine indus- 
try, but, in order that the child may use 
the instruments put at his disposal, he 
must be taught how to behave as a civilized 
person. It is no simple task to transform 
a child into a civilized person. Society has 
therefore set aside a part of the energy and 
wealth of the community for the purpose 
of transmitting civilization. 

If all this argument be accepted as obvi- 
ous and even commonplace doctrine, we 
come with something of a shock to the dis- 
covery that in our American society many 
elements of civilization are transmitted to 
oncoming generations with a certain care- 
less assumption that preparation to use 
these acquisitions of the race is of slight 
importance. Again and again it has been 
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pointed out that American schools do little 
or nothing to make people intelligent about 
money. Our schools deal with money only 
in arithmetic. We tell children how to 
count money, how to subtract and add and 
even multiply money, but we never tell 
them the romantic story of primitive bar- 
ter and half-civilized, half-standardized 
exchange. 

Or, to use another illustration, we teach 
pupils in the schools how to caleulate the 
premium on insurance, but we do not make 
them intelligent about the vast cooperative 
social. enterprise through which modern 
society has transferred its losses to the 
broad shoulders of collective groups. 

If one asks why some of these vital sub- 
jects are omitted from the ordinary pro- 
gram of studies in the schools, one finds the 
answer in the history of our educational 
system. This system was originally very 
meager in its equipment because seventy- 
five years ago, when the outlines of the 
curriculum were determined, society de- 
pended on many teachers outside the 
schools. The home taught children the 
simple lessons of rural thrift. Religion 
exercised its authority over a very large 
fraction of the population and dictated its 
precepts in a form which permitted no 
neglect. 

The school system was meager in equip- 
ment for another reason. The pattern of 
civilized life was simple enough to be fairly 
open to direct observation. The spatial 
extent of any individual’s environment was 
comparatively narrow. There were only 
limited facilities for transportation and 
intercommunication. 

With the changes in civilization that 
seventy-five years have witnessed, the 
school has aequired responsibilities of a 


wholly new order. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, the school has not been able to keep 
pace with changing social conditions. This 
statement will be construed by many as an 
attack on the efficiency of the schools. I 
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wish to make the point as vigorously as | 
can that the school is no less efficient than 
is society in general. The banker who was 
teaching thrift to children a few years ago 
in a pompous and abstract way was not 
efficient. He did not himself understand 
how to deal with the savings that he lured 
into his vaults. He used words that he did 
not intellectually compass. He _ played 
with emotions that he had no right to 
arouse and use to his own advantage. He 
was a propagandist, not an_ educator. 
Whoever is disposed to blame the schools 
for not teaching young people to be intel- 
ligent about money will have to include the 
bankers of the generation in his indict- 
ment. 

Perhaps I have gone far enough in my 
efforts to define the schools as society’s 
agency for the transmission of civilization 
to justify me in coming directly to the plea 
which I am here to present. I am quite 
sure that the American Political Science 
Association is right in its contention that 
American schools must make pupils intel- 
ligent about government. I am equally 
sure that it is impossible to accomplish the 
end desired by injecting into the curricu- 
lum a new course on government. We 
must devise some method of making pupils 
conscious of the meaning of civilization 
long before we introduce them to the 
special problems of government and the 
political system. 

Let us consider an illustration which will 
make clear what I am trying to say. We 
teach little children very early in life that 
they must pass people on the street on the 
right. What we say to children in this 
connection sounds, when one stops to think 
of it, like an arbitrary dictum. It is in- 
deed arbitrary in the form in which it is 
passed on to children, but it is not arbi- 
trary in its origin. If a child who is told 
to pass on the right should ask ‘‘ Why ?”’ it 
would be very difficult to give any satisfac- 
tory answer except in terms of racial his- 
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tory. If the child knew enough to rein- 
force his question by the statement that in 
England people pass on the left, he would 
make it clear that he is justified in charac- 
terizing the demand that he pass on the 
right as an arbitrary order. No better 
pportunity can possibly be found than 
that which is here presented for a lesson 
in the fundamental social origin of govern- 
mental regulation of individual behavior. 
Not only so, but the literature of childhood 
will be greatly enriched by putting into 
children’s hands the story of the origin 
and evolution of the rules of the road. No 

ne ean read this story without gaining a 
new and vivid appreciation of how exact- 
ing are the demands of the group and how 
advantageous it is for the individual to act 
in accord with group conventions. 

The illustration which I have just pre- 
sented was selected with a view to arriving 
by the shortest possible route at the goal 
of my discussion. The sympathy of pupils 
for government must be cultivated if the 
lessons of government are to be really 
understood and appreciated. I said a few 
minutes ago that no course dealing with 
vovernment and neglecting the other facts 
of civilization will accomplish the ends at 
which I believe this association is aiming. 
There must be from the earliest years of 
the pupil’s schooling a steady instillation 
of the econeept of government. The pupil 
must come naturally to a mature under- 
standing of government through many im- 
mature stages of acquaintance with the 
evolution of governmental forms. The 
rules of the road must grow out of the 
direct experience of a few minor collisions. 

From the simple illustration presented 
let us progress to a somewhat enlarged view 
of the school program. The laws of the 
nation and of the state are only a small 
part of the social inheritance. If we could 
inspire in pupils some appreciation of the 
effort which has gone into the production 
of science or literature, we could, I believe, 
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give a wholly new tone to our whole educa- 
tional system. As the school program is 
administered to-day, the pupil too often 
vets the impression that a course in science 
is a succession of adult pronouncements 
forced on his acceptance by dire threats. 
The fact is, of course, that science, both in 
its refined techniques and in its suggestive 
and highly useful results, is a gift of enor- 
mous value made by the race to the indi- 
vidual. Science is as much a part of the 
pattern of civilization as is government. 
The relation between science and law is 
very intimate when we think of the two as 
products of cooperative human endeavor. 
I am sure that we could give young people 
a wholly new attitude toward natural 
science if we could induce the scientists to 
think of themselves as part of the social 
pattern, which is expressed also in civil 
order. Conversely, I am sure that govern- 
ment will be in far safer hands when a 
veneration is trained to recognize that the 
teachings of science are the safest guides in 
the formulation of statutes. 

The foregoing statements are offered as 
a basis for the plea that this association 
join in an effort to bring into the American 
educational system a new and radically 
different general social content. This plea 
is presented with some assurance that it is 
legitimate because there are evidences that 
we are entering on a new era in education. 
lor many years past the specialist has been 
in full possession of instruction in the 
schools and colleges. The specialist has 
cultivated his subject with the single- 
minded energy of a narrow enthusiast. It 
ean not be denied that the world owes a 
great debt to the specialist, but it must also 
be admitted that the very success of the 
specialist is a threat to the solidarity of 
society. 

Not only has the specialist cultivated his 
chosen field with intense devotion, but he 
has tried to make every one with whom he 
came in contact a specialist. We have set 
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bounds upon the areas of intellectual en- 
deavor as rigid and as jealously guarded as 
the bounds which mark national domains. 
The result is that civilization as a whole 
has been unnaturally disrupted. We all 
know, if we are willing to stop pursuing 
our special interests and think in broad 
terms, that our specialties are very insig- 
nificant strands in a complex and colorful 
pattern, but this comprehensive view is 
difficult to keep before our limited think- 
ing. 

There are hopeful signs that the era of 
extreme specialization is over. Universi- 
ties are beginning to set up administrative 
devices for the combination of departments 
into larger units of organization. Courses 
are being offered in all the centers of 
aggressive thinking which transcend de- 
partmental specialization. The orientation 
or general-survey courses are sometimes 
criticized as crude, but they are here in 
such numbers that it is evident that their 
erudeness is not fatal. They are crude 
because the extreme specialization of the 
past has made it almost impossible to find 
the proper personnel to conduct a broad, 
inclusive course. 

Not only so, but the lower schools recog- 
nize that the curriculums which they have 
been administering are inadequate. For 
the past ten years there has been an effort 
to rework the contents and methods of 
teaching in elementary schools and high 
schools in all parts of the country. It must 
be admitted that the net outcome of the 
curriculum revision which has been going 
on is disappointingly small. There does 
not seem to be any fundamental guiding 
principle which can be appealed to in the 
selection and arrangement of new contents. 
New contents are introduced and with- 
drawn; old contents are rearranged and re- 
jected in whole or in part. Again we note 
that, while the results of experimentation 
seem crude, the striking fact is that experi- 
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mentation continues, impelled by a realiza- 
tion that something new is needed. 

The movement for eurriculum revision 
has finally reached the stage where the 
ordinary parent is restless and desirous of 
seeing a transformation in the school and 
college program. The nation has given its 
support and the prestige of its control to 
vocational education. On the other hand, 
vigorous contentions are presented in the 
public press in favor of training for 
leisure. The fine arts are praised as refin- 
ing forees and as ecorrectives for the evil 
effects produced by too much devotion to 
material civilization. 

There never was a more promising op- 
portunity than that which now offers for 
intelligent leadership to assert itself to the 
great advantage of our national program 
of edueation. If all the specialties which 
are to-day seeking recognition and all the 
forces which make for synthesis can be 
reconciled so that a single unified move- 
ment may be started, the new era will have 
arrived. I am quite aware that this state- 
ment seems extravagant, but I hold to it as 
an accurate description of the present 
possibility. 

Let me sketch in a general way the pro- 
gram which I think we should try to have 
adopted. All persons who teach or admin- 
ister schools and all citizens who support 
schools should be led to see clearly that the 
purpose of education is to give young 
people the fullest possible equipment of 
civilized ideas and civilized methods of 
thinking and behavior. It should be recog- 
nized that it is only through an acceptance 
of these gifts of civilization that the indi- 
vidual ean achieve in a short lifetime the 
goals of personal existence. The individ- 
ual can make his contributions to civiliza- 
tion only when he has command of the best 
techniques of life that are contributed 
through racial effort. 

The school under the proposed plan be- 
comes a place of individual training in the 
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arts and adjustments of civilization. At 
first, pupils in the lower schools will learn 
the simpler adjustments, such as punctual- 
ity and social regard for the rights of 
others. They will also learn the art of 
reading and the art of counting. Too often 
reading and counting have been taught as 
ends in themselves rather than as highly 
refined methods of using one’s mind. The 
list of pupil acquisitions in the recon- 
structed school does not seem at first sight 
to be different from the list aimed at in the 
ordinary school of the day, but the spirit 
of the program will be quite different if the 
subjects taught are recognized as introduc- 
tions to the arts of civilization. The pupils 
will have arduous tasks to perform, to be 
sure, but the teachers will little by little 
transmit the feeling that these tasks are 
arranged for the purpose of giving to the 
pupils something of great value. 

By the time the pupils reach the upper 
levels of the primary school the lesson that 
social cooperation is desirable can be made 
explicit. In the third and fourth grades 
children should learn why we eall our 
numerals ‘‘Arabic.’’ They should learn 
something of the curious efforts made by 
ancient and primitive peoples to write. 
They should be taught why weights and 
measures came into existence and why in 
modern times weights and measures are 
under the control of the federal govern- 
ment. All this explicit training in ideas 
about social cooperation can be made the 
central coordinating theme of the full pro- 
gram of instruction in the early grades, 
and it can serve at the same time to pre- 
pare the pupils for later initiation into the 
higher forms of social thinking. 

I pause to repeat what I said at the 
beginning of this paper. No course dealing 
with the political system which is inserted 
into the curriculum of the upper grades 
can be more than a partial success if it is 
not preceded by some such cultivation of a 
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general social understanding as I am advo- 
eating. Ideas must have a_ background. 
As the schools of this country have been 
conducted in the past, there has been no 
remotest intimation given to the pupils of 
the social meaning of the Arabic numerals 
and of their absolutely unique character. 
The schools have taught Roman numerals 
as a kind of added arithmetical luxury 
without calling the attention of pupils to 
the uselessness of these numerals for cal- 
culation and without confessing to the 
pupils that the Roman numerals are the 
best that the European mind was able to 
devise. 

Coming back to our school program, I 
recommend that the fifth and sixth grades 
be made opportunities to learn about other 
civilizations and also about our own. In- 
dustry, with its fascinating machinery and 
its systems of transportation, with its story 
of recent rapid evolution, should be given 
attention. Reading matter about industry 
and transportation should displace some of 
the trivial reading material which now finds 
its way into these grades. 

Somewhere in these upper grades there 
should be introduced an account of national 
government. It is my firm belief that the 
explicit study of 
should not concern itself at first with the 
legislative aspects. Instead of telling 
pupils about Congress in the early stages 
of instruction about national government, 
I should tell them about the Bureau of 
Standards. In my judgment, pupils will 
have more respect for government if the 
early discussions deal with the Bureau of 
Standards or with other scientific 
branch of the government. 

Such a sketch as I have tried to draw has 
perhaps become as complete as it is profit- 
able to make it at this time. I turn to the 
discussion of the practical operating 
machinery necessary to effect the reform 
which I am advocating. 


national government 


some 
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The necessary information to be used in 
instructing children along the lines indi- 
cated is not now possessed by teachers in 
the lower schools. It is not possessed by 
the teachers who give instruction in teacher- 
training institutions. It is in the possession 
of scholars of the type commented on a 
short time ago-—the specialists. These spe- 
cialists must be induced to supply the in- 
formation. 

As a second step, the information must 
be put in a form which will make it present- 
able to pupils. For the execution of this 
second step, writers must be found who 
have full knowledge of the vocabulary 
which children can understand and of the 
literary style which children enjoy. In 
short, skilful teachers must be employed to 
formulate the social material. 

It should be noted at this point that there 
is a definite intention to include in this 
program of reformulation of information 
the conventional subjects now currently 
taught in schools, such as science and arith- 
metic. Would it not be an experiment well 
worth trying to rewrite the arithmetic text- 
books so that they can be read? Arithmetic 
is at the present time a barren skeleton. 
This and other subjects now represented by 
dry bones could be made into living reali- 
ties if the economic information were sup- 
plied which would enliven all teaching in 
elementary courses. Instead of being re- 
quired to calculate interest in arithmetic, 
pupils might be made at least somewhat 
intelligent about investments. In time, 
even a chapter on speculation might be in- 
troduced, to the great advantage of the 
public purse. When taxation, which is now 
studied as a case of percentage, is rewritten 
in the kind of book on arithmetic that I am 
advocating, there will be an account of how 
taxes were levied in the time of Caesar, 
whose image on the coin was pointed out 
as the legal justification for the collection 
of tribute. There will be a definition of 
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the duties of the assessor and like enter- 
taining materials. 

In short, text-books in all school subjects 
should be rewritten by competent writers 
equipped with information supplied by wise 
men who know the facts as only the special- 
ists do. These text-books should go into the 
normal schools and into the hands of pupils. 
There will be a new curriculum with a 
social core. Ultimately the periphery as 
well as the core will be socialized. The 
school will become in a much fuller sense 
than it is to-day the agent of civilization 
charged with the duty of transmitting its 
highest achievements to the new generation. 

It remains to ask: Who is to engineer 
this reform? A partial if not a complete 
answer to this question can be supplied as 
follows: On October 11 of this year there 
came together a group of men, including 
your subcommittee on political education, 
Professor George S. Counts, who is the 
active agent of the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Director C. R. Mann, of the American 
Council on Education, and the present 
speaker, representing the committee on sup- 
plementary materials of instruction of the 
American Council on Education. This 
group of men talked at some length of the 
possibilities which I have attempted to 
review before you. It was decided that a 
joint effort would be made by all the or- 
ganizations represented at that meeting to 
promote a movement to bring to full reali- 
zation the project of socializing the whole 
body of instructional material in schools 
and colleges. It is confidently expected 
that in the near future a concrete exhibit 
can be presented of what the projected 
change in the curriculum means. It is 
hoped that the American Political Science 
Association will lend its support not only to 
the launching of the enterprise but to the 
far more arduous task of helping it through 
its critical experimental stages. 
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TEACHING VERSUS RESEARCH 


By Professor NEWMAN I. WHITE 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


‘‘THERE is but one God, and Allah is his 
prophet.’’? But whoever reads educational 
r scholarly journals or listens to the con- 
versation in faculty clubrooms knows that 
, American academic circles there are two, 
esides the great Anti-Christ, Athletics. 
These two gods, Research and Teaching, 
have each their local prophets who tend— 
occasionally—to prophesy each others’ con- 
fusion and indulge in scornful references 
to each other as mere pedants or mere 
pedagogues. In Texas the last expression 
has even undergone a picturesque distor- 
tion of pronunciation, to which the former 
is likewise unfortunately vulnerable. This 
Holy War has as yet hardly passed the 
sniping stage even among professional 
rroups, but it has its effect beyond these 
vroups in the policies of presidents in en- 
caging teachers and in the instruction (and 
hence, we fondly imagine, the whole outlook 
on life) of millions of American youth. 
Thus it constitutes an element in that grave 
perturbation as to what is wrong with our 
colleges, the gravity of which is attested by 
the fact that most of the analysts—pro- 
journalists and undergraduates 
alike—grant the initial assumption without 


Tessors, 


question. 

The fundamental opposition of teaching 
and research, like the faults of the Ameri- 
can college, is too readily taken for granted, 
and for fairly obvious reasons. Scores of 
scholarly journals and societies advance the 
special interests of research, and several 
large foundations grant it financial endow- 


ment. Seores of educational journals and 


societies advance their own special inter- 
With very little mutual antagonism, 
each of these two groups of interests pur- 
Sues its own highly specialized affairs in a 
way that constitutes a powerful argumen- 


ests. 


tum ex stlentio that they have nothing in 
common. The weaker individuals of each 
croup have developed enormous defense- 
complexes. Bad teachers discover that they 
can get articles printed and fancy that they 
are therefore entitled to neglect teaching 
for research. It is just possible they are, 
if they turn out to be extraordinarily good 
research men, but that seldom happens. 
Even so, they are not justified in demand- 
ing that all others stand and deliver a list 
of published articles. Christ and Socrates 
also failed to publish. On the other hand, 
teachers who have never had time for re- 
search or who do not know how easily bad 
articles are published magnify their own 
importance by sneering at research. These 
familiar facts suggest a conclusion that the 
antagonism of teaching and research is not 
a natural, but a manufactured one. Even 
if it were wholly artificial, however, it 
would still be real, as real as the acrimonies 
and mistaken educational policies and theo- 
ries that spring from it. 

Research may be readily defined as inten- 
sive study in a restricted field, usually with 
the intention of publishing the results to 
the learned world. Practical research, in 
the sciences, is not always conformable to 
this definition, but even the practical re- 
search maintained by big industrial cor- 
porations emphasizes the theoretical rather 
than the purely utilitarian much more than 
is commonly supposed. Teaching might 
require more wary definition at a conven- 
tion of educational specialists—one educa- 
tor has just produced a book defining the 
good teacher on the basis of over a thousand 
questionnaires—but essentially it is cer- 
tainly no more than imparting knowledge 
to the unlearned. Although many mere 
teachers may and often do have more learn- 
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ing than many mere researchers, it is 
obvious that one may be a good teacher and 
still be ignorant of many things the re- 
The 


is also obvious that 


searcher must know. converse is 
equally obvious. It 
teaching is not preaching—there is a differ- 
ence between expounding and exhorting. 
Fortunately, the confusion of teaching and 
preaching touches the present subject only 
tangentially. 

The research worker is much too prone to 
work simply for the purpose of publishing, 
his should be the 
attainment of truth. Publishing should be 


regarded ideally as merely the means of 


when ideal purpose 


disseminating the scholar’s findings for the 
benefit of other scholars and of mankind in 
general; actually it is too often merely the 
means of gratifying personal vanity or of 
College 
presidents, not being universal scholars, 


increasing the writer’s salary. 


have a habit of judging scholars by the 
amount of their publication, taking the 
quality for granted on the editor’s say-so. 
Scholarship is so varied and technical that 
the editors themselves are not always fit 
Thus it commonly hap- 
pens that what college presidents and the 


judges of quality. 


world in general recognize as scholarly 
research is in reality mere publication. It 
may or may not be research. Salesmanship 
is rewarded more often than scholarship. 
This abuse of research is too natural to be 
susceptible of utter abolishment. Where it 
proceeds from vanity it may be partly cor- 
rected by a more truly critical attitude on 
the part of the readers and the editors of 
Where its course is the 
desire for an increase in salary it may be 
partly corrected when and if professorial 


scholarly journals. 


salaries reach a proper level. 

The teacher who does not do research 
work finds a salary just as much a practical 
benefit as the research worker. His system 
also calls for vitamins and carbohydrates. 
Unfortunately, he is not born with a con- 
ventional strawberry mark by which his 
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merit is attested. The college president can 
know only a few of his faculty sufficiently 
well to judge of their teaching ability from 
his knowledge of their characters and com- 
He must depend on others— 
deans, student opinion, public opinion. 
The deans have the same difficulty as the 
presidents. Student opinion, generally 
right in the long run, goes off at wild 
tangents in the beginning and is extremely 
difficult to apprehend truly. Public 
opinion is vague and generally wrong. 
Deans and presidents, partly realizing the 
unreliability of these sources of informa- 
tion, must nevertheless use them. The mere 
teacher, lacking the leverage of a reputation 
for scholarship, realizes not only the weak- 
nesses of student and public opinion, but 
also realizes the extent to which they in- 
fluence the administrative mind. Lacking 
confidence that they will function truly if 
unaided, he too uses them. Thus we get 
the back-slapping professor who specializes 
on meeting student interest more than half- 
way, the dinner-club professor who im- 
presses local business men with his ‘‘hu- 
maneness’’ that they may impart this 
startling fact to presidents and trustees, the 
professor who specializes in ladies’ clubs or 
church speeches, the professor who has a 
genius for oceasioning little paragraphs in 
local or student newspapers that will reach 
the presidential or decanal eye. It would 
be a gross libel to say that all the activity 
just described has the salary check as an 
ultimate object, but much of it surely does. 
Such is the mere teacher’s method of sales- 
manship, paralleling that of the scholar 
who publishes merely for advertisement. 
If, in both eases, salaries depended more on 
merit than on salesmanship there would be 
less talk of the conflicting interests of 
teachers and research men. No such salary 
basis can be achieved, however, until ad- 
ministrative officers develop better means of 
judging both teachers and research men 
and until teachers and research men are 


mon sense. 
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econvineed that better means 


themselves 
have been developed. 

These arts of salesmanship are not lim- 
ited to the more petty and mediocre types 

research workers and teachers. ‘They 
are too much a part of normal human 
nature for that. Naturally they find their 
most extreme expression in such types, but 
no professor, conventional fiction to the 
contrary, is entirely artless. The really 
significant point is that the good men, of 
both elasses, have enough character to re- 
card the quality of their goods as much 
more important than the salesmanship. 

If we consider the qualities most essen- 
tial to the real value of both research men 
and teachers we find them surprisingly 
similar. 
honesty, tolerance, industry, mental alert- 
ness. Parenthetically, the same may be said 
of preachers. The good teacher, however, 
needs one quality that is not essential to 
the research worker, namely, a pleasing 
personality, since his contribution depends 
But when we 


By common agreement, they are 


largely on personal contacts. 
analyze this quality we find its chief in- 
vredient to be a kind of imaginative sym- 
pathy, something that is also necessary to 
The teacher 
must be a man who can apply this imagi- 


the good research worker. 
native sympathy to his students as well as 
to his studies, whereas the research man, 
to the extent that he is purely a research 
man, is not concerned with students. 

For this reason the excellent teacher is 
an even rarer bird than the excellent re- 
search man and is more valuable to his em- 
ployers. College presidents themselves say 
the same thing and profess a desire to re- 
ward good teaching as well as good re- 
search work. Few teachers can be per- 
suaded that they actually do so, or can do 
so. Adequate means are not at hand for 
discovering the good teacher, either to en- 
gage him or after he has been engaged by 
accident, and we must discover him before 
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we reward him. There are no national 
academies to give him official recognition. 
The research man enjoys an economic ad- 
vantage in that his advertisement is na- 
tional, while the teacher’s is merely local. 
This explains why a man may be actu- 
ally recognized as a good teacher and still 
be paid less than he is known to be worth. 
There is no competitive demand for him, 
because his worth is known only loeally. 
Thus he is in the position of that gifted 
character who made a better mousetrap 
than his neighbor. Only in this case the 
world neglects to wear a path to his door. 
He may feel the necessity of peddling his 
traps. Hence an overeagerness for local 
publicity. 

Another avenue to recognition would be 
productive scholarship. If he is really a 
good teacher he has already the most essen- 
tial traits of the productive scholar. He 
could write, with ridiculous ease, better 
articles than those published by many mere 
research men. Then it would be observed 
with surprise—and probable financial re- 
ward—that here was a scholar who, mirabile 
dictu, could teach! One reason why text- 
books are too often unsatisfactory is that 
where they are written by research men 
they are sound but not always teachable, 
and where written by teachers they are not 
always sound. The writing of better texts 
is another avenue open to the teacher that 
also leads in the direction of research. 

The common impression that a research 
man can not be a good teacher is just as 
fallacious as the one that a good teacher 
can not become a good research man. In 
both cases they not only can be, but often 
are. In fact, by actual observation, they 
generally are, unless they elect to devote 
themselves exclusively to one object. The 
research man needs to do some teaching in 
order to keep in contact, not only with 
human nature, but with aspects of his own 
field of scholarly interest from which highly 
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specialized research tends to lead him 
away. The teacher needs to keep in touch 


with research because research is constantly 
modifying the material he teaches. He may 
keep in touch with researeu without becom- 
ing himself a researcher, but if he should 
do some research work of his own, he would 
find it a valuable insurance against that 
time when the man who is nothing but a 
teacher will surely go bankrupt. His actual 
fund of knowledge has a habit of leakage 
and must constantly be replaced. Worse 
still, he goes dead intellectually unless he 
applies the only stimulus to which fading 
namely, 





knowledge is susceptible more 
knowledge. 

The teacher and the research man, in the 
long run, must stand or fall together, not 
in opposition. They employ the same quali- 
ties to achieve suecess and they are mu- 
other in the 
affairs. 


tually dependent on each 
practical management of academic 

The preacher is not so essentially related 
to either. It is necessary to mention him, 
however, because of the plausible theory 
that education has for its prime purpose the 
molding of character, with its somewhat 
shaky corollary that the teacher should be 
a moral exhorter. The great universities 
are not so much affected by this idea as the 
denominational colleges and smaller univer- 
sities attended by the great majority of 
American students. If by education we 
mean the whole training of life in which 
college instruction has only a small part, 
the theory is at least respectable. The pro- 
ponents of the idea, however, generally 
seem to assume that education is bounded 
by the limits of what we eall our educa- 
Their disciples, with the 
inevitable tendency of discipleship to mis- 
understand and distort, will certainly so 
assume. The effect will be to set the teacher 
more in opposition to the investigator and 
to divert him from his own and his stu- 
A more disastrous 


tional ‘‘system.’’ 


dents’ best interests. 
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effect, extending far beyond the concerns 
of teachers and research workers, is the 
cheapening of the idea of character. 

Character is the most valuable possession, 
in fact the only inalienable possession, the 
individual has. This is true whether we 
think of it in the old idealistic terms or 
under the most hard-boiled behavioristic 
interpretation. If it is a mere complex of 
habits it is still a trifle too implicated to be 
a promising subject even for educational 
tinkering. We might reasonably suspect 
that the only possession that can never be 
really filched from a man is something that 
might also be difficult to impose upon him. 
We might have suspected, too, that modern 
life had already achieved the ultimate in 
the presumptuous invasion of privacy, but 
apparently not. Should the humanists 
wish to erect a theology, here, ready made, 
is their sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The character builder will no doubt pro- 
test that this is not only off the subject, but 
misrepresents his intentions. He merely 
wishes to ‘‘lead out’’ character. Quite 
probably this is what he thinks. The time 
will come, however, when he ceases to think, 
and acts mechanically. Moreover, 
people professionally engaged in ‘‘build- 
ing’’ or ‘‘leading out’’ character have not 
the faintest notion of what they intend to 
make of it—if they can. Least of all do 
they suspect that they are trying to fashion 


most 


replicas of themselves. 

We may waive the question of whether 
such patterns would be uniformly accept- 
able. A much greater difficulty that would 
eventually defeat the whole scheme lies in 
the fact that the characters so formed would 
necessarily be character-builders them- 
selves. In time there would be plenty of 
character-builders, but a great scarcity of 
genuinely virgin character to be ‘‘built.’’ 
In a world thus thrown out of equilibrium 
the character-builders would perforce begin 
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modeling each other, and chaos would 

at hand. 

Character-building, in the sense in which 
hildren fashion mud pies, is happily be- 
yond the educator’s ability and should be 
beyond his ambition. But according to 
nother character, the 
acher and the good research man are 
ilready accomplishing all that the charac- 
‘er-building theorist can reasonably expect. 
[t is imitation, rather than exhortation, that 
Character breeds charac- 
r as unconsciously and mysteriously as in 


theory of good 


vokes character. 


iedieval theory money bred money. 

Your really good teacher or earnest re- 
search worker stresses honesty, tolerance, 
industry, mental alertness, because they are 
the traits by which he has become what he 
is. They shine out in his very presence. 
This may seem like mere lyric rapture, but 
there is searcely a college graduate who 
has not felt it in the presence of the teach- 
ers and researchers he most admired, and 
who does not know it to be true. Teach a 
student how to think straight and fairly, 
furnish him with the means and technique 

‘acquiring knowledge, see to it that his 
teachers are men whose characters furnish 
an acceptable model—and we may dispense 
with exhortation. The really good teacher 
and the really good research man need give 
no conscious attention to character-build- 
Ing. 

There still remains to be considered the 
more extreme types of both teacher and 
research man. Among these are the radical 
self-advertisers of both groups who natu- 
rally seek to elevate themselves by decrying 
their fancied competitors. Though they are 
very important in forming the opinions of 
executives and the public, they misrepre- 
sent their groups. Nothing more need be 
said of them here. There are, however, 
some exceptional cases. Some very good 
research men have been led so far into 
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technicalities by the detailed nature of mod- 
ern research that it is doubtful if they are 
well adapted to ordinary teaching. The 
best thing to do with such men, if they are 
producing valuable results by their re- 
search, is to excuse them from teaching 
altogether. There is also, of course, the 
extremely limited, dogmatie teacher who 
thinks that everything consists in the 
machinery of instruction. ‘‘Old Blank,’’ 
an undergraduate was recently overheard 
to remark with a tinge of amused admira- 
tion, ‘‘starts up and runs his class like a 
sewing machine. Don’t you try to stop 
College executives recognize this 
teacher more often than their faculties 
suppose, but there is little to be done short 
of dismissal, and general incompetence is, 


him.’’ 


strangely enough, one of the most genuinely 
difficult of all grounds for dismissal from 
the faculty of a modern American college 
or university. 

Meanwhile, the stress upon salesmanship 
rather than research or instruction has re- 
sulted in an accentuation of both extremes 
and in a growing neglect of a very valuable 
region of interest. Between the extreme 
that is interested in mere formal instruction 
and the extreme that is interested only in 
remote detailed research, there lies a broad, 
general field of knowledge, the lack of 
which makes much of our pseudo-research 
work almost uncivilized and much of our 
specialized pedagogy simply horrible. It 
has little perceptible market value. One 
cultivates it largely for his own satisfac- 
Its more extensive cultivation is one 
of the most erying needs of all. Unluckily, 
it is neither pedagogy nor research. The 
Victorians, whom unfortunately 
patronize, called it culture, but the very 
tendencies just discussed have led us to eall 
it general culture. The smug, unconscious 
tautology of that phrase is the significant 
measure of our deficiency. 


tion. 


we _ so 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LONDON EDUCATION 

THE annual report by the education officer, 
Mr. Gates, to the London County Council for 
1930 has just been published and is abstracted 
in the London Times Educational Supplement. 

Among the facts relating to elementary edu- 
cation one of the most interesting is that the 
fall in the birth rate, which from the “peak” 
year of 1920, when the number rose to 111,388, 
had continuously declined to 65,094 in 1929, has 
been arrested, and a small increase of 244 is 
shown this year. During the years 1929 and 
1930, teachers and head teachers have increased 
by 78 in the council’s schools and decreased by 
16 in the non-provided schools, the total staff 
A striking table of the 


average attendance and size of classes and 


amounting to 17,309. 


average number of children per teacher brings 
home the progress made in the increase of teach- 
ing power and the decrease in the size of the 
classes. In 1914 there were in the counceil’s 
schools 511,962 pupils in average attendance, 
with 12,416 teachers, the average size of the 
class being 45.4 and the number of children 36.6. 
(In 1908 the figures were 45.4 and 40.0, respec- 
tively.) The corresponding figures for the non- 
provided schools exhibit parallel progress. An- 
other interesting figure is the number of teach- 
ers who left the service in 1930, which amounted 
to 924, and represents a wastage of about 5 per 
cent. There were on an average 25.14 teachers 
per 1,000 absent through illness on the 2134 
working days of the year. This is equivalent 
to a total absence of 476 teachers per diem. 
The central schools system continues to grow. 
In 1920-21 there were 50 schools with 15,613 
(average roll), in 1928-29 the schools had risen 
to 77 and the average roll to 24,488. Last year 
the schools totalled 80 and the average roll 26,- 
273; or, in other words, the number attending 
central schools had increased 63 per cent. in the 
decade. The course of instruction is four years, 
with an extension in some schools to five years. 
Differentiation takes place after a course of two 
years in a commercial or technical direction. 
Thirty-nine schools have a commercial bias, six 
a technical bias and 36 a clerical one. The 
council has now three schools with classes for 


myopic children. 


EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 

AccorDING to information sent us from the 
U. S. Office of Edueation the total expenditure, 
including endowment revenue, for education in 
New Zealand for the year ended March 31, 
1931, is given by the minister of public instrue- 
tion in his annual report as £4,174,855, an in- 
crease of £36,278 over that of the previous year, 
Of this, £501,344 was eapital outlay spent on 
buildings. The remainder was equal to £2 9s, 
3d. per person of the population (1,492,376) of 
New Zealand in 1930. 

The distribution among the different services, 
of the £4,101,933 spent under the control or 
supervision of the minister was: General ad- 
ministration, 1.0 per cent.; elementary educa- 
tion, 61.8; secondary, 12.8; technical, 7.4; train- 
ing colleges, 4.2; higher education, 4.6; native 
schools, 2.4; child welfare, 3.2, and other ser- 
vices including physical education and schools 
for defectives, 2.6 per cent. 

The total number of persons that on July 1, 
1930, were receiving instruction at recognized 
institutions was 292,374, not ineluding 1,753 at- 
tending the 32 kindergartens, a registration of 
4,801 in the four affiliated colleges of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, and 276 students at 
the two agricultural colleges. The organization 
of instruction in New Zealand is on the plan of 
a primary school of five classes named, respec- 
tively, primer and standards I., II., III. and 
IV., followed by standards V., VI. and VII. of 
the advanced primary school or forms I, II. 
and III. of the lower departments of secondary 
schools or junior high schools. The secondary 
school has four forms III., IV., V. and VI. 
form III. overlapping that of the junior high 
school. The attendance at primary instruction 
up to and including standard IV. was 191,516; 
at the levels of forms I., II. and III., taught in 
advanced primary classes, junior high schools 
and lower departments of secondary schools, it 
was 53,958, a total of 245,474. The regularity 
of attendance was remarkable, 92.2 per cent. of 
the average weekly roll number. In none of the 
nine education districts was it below 91.5 per 
cent.; in one it reached 93.1. 

Secondary instruction, i.e., forms III. to VI, 
inclusive, counted on attendance of 25,523; tech- 
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nical day schools, 8,002; technical (part-time) 
classes, 11,829; training colleges, 1,155, and spe- 
cial schools, 391. 

The Department of Edueation does not at- 
tempt to set up and maintain kindergartens. 
It does, however, aid recognized kindergarten 
associations to do so through a capitation grant 

not more than £4 per pupil and subsidies 
Of the 2,593 


publie primary schools, 1,523 are sole-teacher 


for building and maintenance. 
schools each with an average attendance of less 
than thirty-six pupils. This is being changed 
some by uniting schools, but all applications for 
school consolidations for the year 1930 were 
held over beeause of the financial stringency. 
In many cases pupils are conveyed to and from 
school at publie expense either in motor-buses 
owned by the department or by rail under free 
school-ticket regulations. The department’s cor- 
children in 
places enrolled 860 primary and 166 secondary 


respondenee school for isolated 


pupils. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE NEW YORK 
INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
Tue Institute for Child Guidance, one of the 

pioneer psychiatrie clinics for children in New 

York City, is soon to pass out of existence 

owing to withdrawal of financial support by the 

Commonwealth Fund, which has been foreed 

by the economie depression to eurtail its activi- 

tes. 

The institute was established by the fund five 
years ago to serve primarily as a training cen- 
ter for psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
workers in child guidance elinies. 

The Commonwealth Fund, of which Edward 
S. Harkness is president, is financing the insti- 
tute on a eurrent budget of $220,000 for the 
year, but will reduce this appropriation to 
$140,000 at the opening of its next fiscal year 
on July 1. Financial support of the institute 
will then be discontinued and the clinie will 
close its doors on July 1, 1933. 

The closing of the institute will affect its staff 
of six psychiatrists, three psychologists and fif- 
teen social workers, as well as an officer and 
custodian foree of about twenty men and wo- 
men. There are forty-five students receiving 
training at the center now and about 400 cases, 
ail children, are being treated, according to Dr. 


Lawson G. Lowrey, director of the institute, 
who is a psychiatrist of eighteen years’ experi- 
ence. 

A statement issued by Mr. Barry C. Smith, 
director of the Commonwealth Fund and ehair- 
man of the institute’s administrative board, said 
that the present economic depression had made 
it necessary for the fund, “in common with 
other philanthropic foundations,” to decrease its 
commitments. 

“After a careful study of the various projects 
which the fund is financing,” Mr. Smith said, 
“it appeared that the least damage would be 
done by discontinuing support of the Institute 
for Child Guidance. The institute was estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of training 
psychiatrists in the special techniques of preven- 
tive work with children, and for the training of 
When the institute 
was established five years ago facilities for the 


psychiatrie social workers. 


training of workers in the mental hygiene field 
were far less numerous than at the present time. 
With the addition of anticipated training facili- 
ties under auspices other than that of the fund, 
it seemed possible to bring to a conclusion the 
work of the Institute for Child Guidance with- 
out greatly decreasing the necessary training 
facilities.” 

Mr. Smith said that with the closing date a 
year and a half away, ample time was provided 
for completing the work already undertaken 
and for the development of other facilities. The 
institute, he added, has done “a most necessary 
work and, in the judgment of the fund, has 
done it well.” Mr. Smith said that the London 
Child Guidance Clinic, a similar center main- 
tained by the fund in England, would not be 
discontinued. 


ECONOMIES TO BE EFFECTED IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Arter a conference of members of the Board 
of Edueation and city officials the sum of 
$1,380,000 has been eut from the budget of the 
New York City schools and $3,300,000 in econ- 
struction contracts of the Board of Education 
are tied up in a wide retrenchment program 
recently adopted by the Board of Edueation. 
Three hundred and forty high-school teachers 
are affected, the status of nearly 1,200 scheduled 
for elementary and junior high school appoint- 
ments and transfers is uncertain. 
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The board was scheduled to approve the ap- 
pointment and promotion of 595 elementary and 
junior high-school teachers, needed as a normal 
replacement force for the new term beginning 
on February 8, and to transfer 593 teachers to 
new posts. Their appointment was left instead 
to Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the board. 

Dr. Ryan later explained that the appoint- 
ments would be made in time for the new term, 
but certain difficulties had to be “straightened 
out” first. He announced, however, that 340 
new high-school teachers, who had been sched- 
uled for permanent appointments would be 
given positions as substitutes instead until next 
fall, when their appointments probably would 
be made permanent. Their pay will be $7.50 
a day. The board thus will save $330,000. 
The 222 high-school teachers already appointed 
for next term will not be affected. 

To this saving will be added a cut of more 
than $1,000,000 on small repair jobs, consisting 
largely of labor, so that the total budget slash 
will be $1,380,000. Dr. Ryan stated that re- 
pairs, although badly needed, did not involve 
the safety of pupils. Such work as painting 
is included. The jobs will be deferred until 
May, when the city collects its tax revenues. 

Dr. Ryan announced also that the comp- 
troller’s office was holding up $3,300,000 in 
school construction contracts, finaneed from cor- 
porate stock issues, of which $2,643,000 was for 
new buildings. Thus the building program, 
already several months behind, is to be delayed 
further. 

The board approved $500,000 in contracts for 
supplies and a few small emergency contracts 
for construction, as well as plans for $286,800 
in mechanical equipment for the Staten Island 
Vocational School. 


THE USE OF FILMS IN EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENTS with the use of talking films in, 
education are being carried out in the junior 
high schools of Lynn, Quincey and Revere, Mas- 
These tests, designed to show 
whether instruction in science can be improved 
through the aid of films, are, it is believed, the 


The tests were de- 


sachusetts. 


first attempted anywhere. 


vised by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, to which the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Science has made a grant 
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of $25,000 “for determining the value of me- 
chanical aids in education.” The experiment 
continues for six weeks. During that period 
300 students will be instructed with both films 
and text-books, and an even larger “contro] 
group” will be instructed with text-books alone. 
At the end of the period both groups will haye 
tests to determine the effectiveness of the in- 
struction. 

Material has been prepared for eight units ot 
study, six from the University Film Founda- 
tion in Cambridge, and two from the Western 
Eleetrie Company. The films deal with physi- 
ography and biology as presented in the last- 
year course in general science in junior high 
schools. Each unit consists of a chapter ot 
text, together with a talking film presenting the 
fundamentals of the subject. 

The three films on physiography were pre- 
pared under the supervision of Professor Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, chairman of the Department oi 
Geology at Harvard, and the three Harvard 
films on biology under the direction of Dr. A. 
E. Navez, lecturer on general physiology. The 
two Western Electric films are the work oi 
Electrical Research Products, Incorporated, a 
subsidiary of the Western Electric Company; 
one deals with the growth of plants, and tlie 
other with the growth of animals. Preliminary 
tests of the students, to determine their know!- 
edge of general science, etc., were prepared by 
Dr. Phillip J. Rulon, instructor in education at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

A poarD of Examinations to determine policy 
has been appointed at the University of Chicago. 
This board will consist of Dean George Alan 
Works, chairman ex officio; Dean Chauncey 
Boucher; Dean William H. Spencer; Dean 
Basil C. H. Harvey, and Professors H. W. 
Prescott, M. M. Knappen, G. S. Monk, K. S%. 
Holzinger, Walter Bartky and Henry Schultz. 
This group ineludes representatives of all the 
university divisions under the reorganization 
plan, the two professional schools which have 
adopted the comprehensive examination idea, 
and three presidential appointees. 

The university’s plan of setting up an ex- 
amining group which is distinct from the in- 
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ructors teaching the various courses is partly 


based on the idea that under older systems the 


‘udents merely fed back to the instructors in 
-aminations as much of the lectures as they 
iid memorize. 
t to break down the old antagonism be- 


Partly it is based on an at- 


een student and instructor in the battle for 
‘ades, and foster an atmosphere of mutual 


effort, and each is striving to prepare the siu- 
for the examinations. 

Five technical experts who will aid in the 
ormation of the University of Chicago’s com- 
prehensive tests, have been attending all ses- 
sions of the four freshman survey-courses, par- 
ticipating in the incidental conferences and 
reading all the books recommended for the stu- 
dents. They have thus been getting the stu- 
dent viewpoint, and at the same time cooper- 
ting with the instructors in discussing the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the new plan of edu- 
cation at the university. They will collaborate 

the faculty in framing the examination 
questions, the form of which constitutes an im- 
portant phase of the plan. 

Dr. Louis L. Thurstone, professor of psy- 
chology, has been appointed chief examiner, 
working with Dr. George Alan Works, dean of 
students and general director of examinations. 

Aceording to Dr. Thurstone, sample sets of 
the kind of questions which will be typical under 
the new system will be published in pamphlet 
form within three months, and made available 
to all students. The questions will emphasize 
thinking ability in each of the various fields, 
minimize mere factual information. 
Largely, the questions will eall for short an- 
swers which necessitate the understanding of 
concepts and general ideas in the humanities, the 


and will 


social sciences, the physical sciences and the bio- 
logical sciences. 

Experts working under Dr. Thurstone are Dr. 
John M. Stalnaker, formerly instructor in psy- 
chology at Purdue University; Dr. James T. 
Kussell; Professor R. W. Tyler, of the Ohio 
State University, and Miss Ruth Peterson and 
Miss Carol MeCamman, 
After the examination questions have been pre- 


graduate students. 
pared by the instructors, working with these 
technicians, the tests will be submitted to the 
faculty in general and all ambiguities will be 
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removed on the basis of the faculty version ot 
what the right answer should be. 

In all, examinations for eight one-year courses 
will be prepared, four for the first-year general 
courses and four for the second-year courses. 
Students who expect to receive the college cer- 
tifieate must, at one time or another, pass the 
four first-year examinations and any two of the 
second-year tests. The first-year tests will be 
available for the first time this June and will 
be administered regularly thereafter. Later the 
board of examiners will send its work to the 
upper divisions of the university and will pro- 
vide an examination service for the bachelor’s 


degree. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE COL- 
LEGE AND DEAN CARL C. TAYLOR 
THE dismissal of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, dean of 

the Graduate School at the State College of 

Agriculture and Engineering of North Caro- 

lina on June 8, 1931, is found by the committee 

on academic freedom and tenure of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors to be 

“unusual” and to have been caused by other 

motives than the officially announced necessity 

ot reduced budget, according to the report to be 
published in the February Bulletin of the asso- 
ciation. 

The summary action of the trustees of the 
college in discharging “the most distinguished 
member of the faculty” is analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Holland Thompson, of the College of the 
City of New York, a native of North Carolina, 
who made the investigation at the request of 
the committee, and is described by him as aris- 
ing from several possible causes. The determin- 
ing factor, however, is declared to be the per- 
sonal “tension which had developed” between 
President E. C. Brooks and Dr. Taylor over sev- 
eral years. Such action is implied by the report 
as constituting a breach of the accepted prin- 
ciples of academic tenure. 

Dr. Taylor’s prominence throughout the state 
has made the case widely discussed, and most 
of the newspapers of North Carolina have con- 
demned this action. According to the report, 
“the action of the trustees was not unanimous 
either in the executive committee which first 
considered the matter or in the full board which 
met later in the same day.” Some of the issues 
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involved are the effort of Dr. Taylor to de- 
velop an elaborate graduate school, the possible 
opposition to his religious views, and his liber- 
alism on industrial and social questions. Pro- 
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fessor Thompson, however, was unable to find 
any of these possible causes to be influential 
factors in the decision of the trustees made 
upon the recommendation of President Brooks. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE, since 1927 pres- 
ident of Amherst College, has presented his 
resignation to take effect at the end of the cur- 
rent college year. He has accepted a professor- 
ship of Greek and Latin at Harvard University. 
Dr. Pease was elected tenth president of Am- 
herst on June 18, 1927, to succeed the late 
George Daniel Olds. He had been called to 
Amherst three years before from the University 
of Illinois to hold a professorship of Latin. 
The trustees have addressed a letter to Dr. 
Pease expressing their appreciation of his ser- 
vices and their regret at his resignation. 

Dr. Henry Leravour has: presented his resig- 
nation to the Simmons College Corporation. It 
is understood that until his successor is ap- 
pointed he will continue to administer the af- 
fairs of the college of which he has been head 
since its inception thirty years ago. Before be- 
coming president of Simmons College Dr. Le- 
favour was dean of Williams College. 

Av the meeting of the Montana State Board 
of Education on December 14 the contract of 
Dr. Melvin A. Brannon as chancellor of the 
Greater University of Montana was extended 
for another term of four years. Dr. Brannon is 
completing his ninth year as chancellor. 

Dr. Frank L. Bappsort, JR., was installed as 
president of the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine in Brooklyn on January 14. The principal 
address was delivered by Dr. James R. Angell, 
president of Yale University. 

Mr. Jay Witt1Am Croroor has been installed 
as fourth president of Milton College, a Wis- 
consin institution. 


Dr. CHARLES M. SNELLING, chancellor of the 
University of Georgia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the state system of higher edueation, 
which comprises twenty-six institutions in dif- 
This appointment was 


ferent parts of Georgia. 
made at the initial executive meeting of the re- 
cently appointed board of regents which, in ac- 


cordance with a reorganization bill enacted into 
law by the last Legislature, sueceeds the former 
boards of trustees of the various institutions. 
The presidents of the twenty-six separate insti- 
tutions were reelected by the board. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, delegate by appointment of the President 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference, na- 
tional president of the American Association of 
University Women, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, was tendered on January 19, on the eve 
of her sailing, by fourteen women’s colleges, 
joining with the Mount Holyoke College Club 
and the American Association of University 
Women. In addition to the college clubs the 
Foreign Policy Association, the League of Na- 
tions Association, the Women’s City Club, the 
Women’s University Club, the New York League 
of Women Voters, the American Woman’s As- 
sociation, the Panhellenic, the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs joined in paying honor 
to Miss Woolley. A luncheon in honor of Dr. 
Woolley was given at the Boston City Club on 
January 14, at which one of the principal speak- 
ers, in addition to Dr. Woolley, was Dr. Kar! 
T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


YALE UNIverSITY has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Josiah Willard Gibbs Professor- 
ship of Mathematics and the William Graham 
Sumner Professorship of the Science of Society. 
Dr. Ernest W. Brown, professor of mathe- 
maties, has been elected Josiah Willard Gibbs 
Professor, and Dr. Albert Galloway Keller, pro- 
fessor of the science of society, William Gra- 
ham Sumner Professor. 


Mr. Hersert E. WINLOcK, curator of Egyp- 
tian art at the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, has been made director of the museum to 
sueceed the late Edward Robinson. 
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Dr. Evior Carr Cutuer, professor of surgery 
in the Medical School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and director of surgery at the Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, has been appointed Mose- 
ley professor of surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
eal School and surgeon-in-chief at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, to sueceed Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, whose resignation takes effect on Sep- 
tember 1, after a service of twenty-one years. 


Dr. Witu1AM R. SHEPHERD, Seth Low pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, has 
been appointed visiting Carnegie professor at 
the University of Vienna. 

Miss JEAN SLAVENS has been made dean of 
women at the University of Utah, effective at 
the opening of the fall quarter of 1932, and Dr. 
LeRoy E. Cowles has been appointed dean of 
lower division students. Dr. Cowles, beginning 
in the fall of 1932, will have charge of all stu- 
dents in the freshman and sophomore classes. 


Mr. Mitton J. FLETCHER has submitted his 
resignation as superintendent of schools at 
Jamestown, New York, to take effect on August 
1. He has been connected with the Jamestown 
public schools for 33 years, having been prin- 
cipal of the high school for 20 years and super- 
intendent of schools for 13 years. 


Mr. Wiuuiam W. Suiretey has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Hamilton Smith Library at the 
University of New Hampshire to accept a posi- 
tion in the economies division of the New York 
Publie Library. The resignation will be effec- 
tive February 6. 

Dr. Harotp W. Foaut, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, was appointed director of 
an educational survey at Omaha, Nebraska, in 
connection with the establishment of the new 
municipal university there. Associated with Dr. 
Foght will be a number of other scholars and 
educators, including Dr. George Works, of the 
University of Chieago, and Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., of the Office of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Miss BhancHe McCartay, retired president 
of the Wiseonsin Teachers Association, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on inter- 
national relations of the Wisconsin State Board 
of the of University 
Women. 


American Association 
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Leave of absence from Princeton University 
for the entire academic year, 1932 to 1933, has 
been given to Professor Howard Crosby War- 
ren, chairman of the department of psychology, 
and to Professor Thomas Mare Parrott, of the 
department of English. Associate Professor 
Carl Einar Hille, of the department of mathe- 
maties, received leave of absence for the first 
term of the next academic year and Associate 
Professor Alpheus Mason, of the department of 


mathematies, for the second term. 


Dr. F. W. Hart, professor of education in the 
University of California, has been granted leave 
of absence from January 1 to June 30. Drs. 
R. B. Wiley and A. B. Murphy have been ap- 
pointed lecturers in the department of educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Harry D. Kitson has returned from a 
sojourn in Europe where he spent his sab- 
batical leave from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He attended the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference on Psychotechnique in Mos- 
cow, Russia, and visited a number of the psy- 


chological laboratories in other countries. 


Dr. Lucius W. 
fessor of English 


Eber, librarian and _pro- 
at Knox College, has been 
granted leave of absence during the second 
semester for a European tour and study. He 
will sail from this country in February for 
Naples and from there will make a tour of the 
libraries and museums of Europe, making a 
special study of the history of printing and 


bookmaking. 


AT the recent dedication of the new Lincoln 
Elementary School, built at the cost of $100,- 
000, at Ventura, California, Dr. William M. 
Proctor, of the department of edueation of 
Stanford University, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress. Mr. E. L. Van Dellen is superintendent 


of the Ventura schools. 


Dr. ALBERT W. BEAVEN, president of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, will be the com- 
mencement speaker at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Mr. ArcHiE M. PALMER, associate secretary 
of the Association ‘of American Colleges, will 
speak on “The College and the Community” 
before the 
which will meet at Atlanta on January 30. 


Colleges, 


The 


Association of Georgia 
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meeting will be attended by the presidents, deans 


and faculty members of the colleges of Georgia. 


IN the winter and spring, Professor Thomas 
R. Garth, of the department of psychology of 
the University of Denver, has engaged to give a 
lecture on “Race Psychology” at various insti- 
tutions in the Middle West and East. His itin- 
erary will include the University of lowa, 
Wellesley College, Smith College, the New 
School of Social Science of New York, David- 
son College in North Carolina and Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Proressor Micuaet V. O’SuHea, of the de- 
partment of education of the University of 
Wisconsin, died on January 14 at the age of 
sixty-five years. Professor O’Shea graduated 
from Cornell University in 1892 and had been 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1897. 

Cart M. Corron, for ten years superinten- 
dent of schools at Derry, New Hampshire, was 
found dead on the floor of his office on January 
14. 


Aw Institute of Adult Edueation will be held 
in Spokane, Washington, on April 6, 7 and 8, 
under the auspices of the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association, an organization which draws 
its membership from Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. The institute will be con- 
ducted in round tables, discussion groups from 
the various agencies of formal and informal 
adult edueation whose leaders, national and 
local, will be in attendance. The adult educa- 
tion movement in its several aspects, its agen- 
cies, methods, purposes, instruments and trends 
will present the problems the institute will con- 
sider. The committee of the Inland Empire 
Edueation Association in charge of calling the 
institute are Principal James A. Burke, of 
Spokane, Washington; Superintendent L. C. 
Robinson, of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the chair- 
man, Dean Rhoda M. White, of Spokane. 


THE first Institute of Urban Problems will be 
held at Pennsylvania State College, from July 
26 to 29 for city and borough officials and any 
others who are interested in problems arising in 
the development of urban life in Pennsylvania. 
Dr. C. V. Hasek, head of the department of 
economies and sociology, has been named chair- 


man. Other members of the committee are 
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Thomas F. Chrostwaite, Hanover, president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Boroughs: 
George E. Foss, Harrisburg, secretary of the 
State Chamber of Commerce; Adrian O. Morse, 
executive secretary to President Ralph D. 
Hetzel; Dr. Will Grant Chambers, dean of the 
School of Edueation; Jacob Tanger, acting 
head of the department of history and political 
science, and E. L. Keller, assistant professor 0} 
engineering extension. 

THE laying of the cornerstone of the ney 
Enoch Pratt Free Library building in Balti- 
more oceurred on January 12. This building, 
which covers one acre of ground, and contains 
4,500,000 cubie feet, is being built from a mu- 
nicipal loan of $3,000,000 voted by the public 
in May, 1927. $600,000 was spent for addi- 
tional land, so that the library could maintain 
its downtown location on Cathedral Street, run- 
ning from Mulberry to Franklin Streets. 
Lengthy delays involved in a condemnation suit 
to secure one of the properties and an injune- 
tion suit as to the letting of the contract, di 
layed actual work until June, 1931, at which 
time the old buildings were demolished. The 
building contract was let to the George A. 
Fuller Company for $1,998,000; the architee- 
tural fee and furnishings and equipment will 
consume the other $400,000. It is expected 
that the new building will be ready for occu 
paney next Christmas. 


At the last meeting of the New York City 
Board of Education Dr. William J. O'Shea, 
superintendent of schools, and chairman of the 
School Relief Fund, said that the teachers and 
principals in the publie schools are prepared to 
increase their contributions to the fund for the 
relief of poorly clad and undernourished chil- 
dren and their families it the Board of Estimate 
is unable to appropriate $5,000,000 for the 
Home Relief Bureau. <A report of the fund 
from October 1 to December 31 showed that 
the teachers and principals had swelled the 
balance left over from the last school term—it 
was less than $100,000—to more than $422,000. 
In December more than $147,000 was spent for 
relief. According to a report issued by the 
board, a record number of unemployed men and 
women have returned to school since the begin- 
ning of the year, 5,320 unemployed adults are 
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olled in retraining courses in thirteen con- 
iation schools. 


AccorpiInG to the School Board Journal, Dr. 
rank P. Graves, commissioner of education for 
New York State, has rendered a decision in 
whieh he upholds the contract of a superinten- 

t of schools. In the ease of the school board 

Buffalo versus Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 

ndent of schools, Dr. Graves has ordered that 
the resolution reducing the salary of the super- 

tendent, be vacated, and that the board pay 
superintendent’s salary of $15,000 per an- 

im during six years from August 1, 1930. 
[he commissioner’s decision is final. Under the 
New York laws, boards of education are re- 
quired to elect superintendents in_ first-class 
cities for a term of six years. Superintendent 
Hartwell was serving under a six-year con- 
tract tendered him at a salary of $15,000 a 
year. He had drawn this salary for eleven 
months, when, under a change in the personnel 
of the board, it was voted to reduce the salary 
trom $15,000 to $12,000. Superintendent Hart- 
well offered to take the reduction as a matter of 
economy, provided other city executives would 
lso accept reductions, but none followed his 
example. Suit was thereupon brought. 


THe Assembly of Wisconsin has passed a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee of educators to study and determine 
the veracity of history text-books giving state- 
ments placing blame for causing the world war. 
It was sent to the Senate for final consideration. 
The resolution provides for the appointment of 
nine presidents of Wisconsin colleges and uni- 
versities to study text-books on the war. Books 
which the committee finds make inaccurate state- 
ments would be stricken from the list approved 
for use in Wisconsin publie schools. The reso- 
lution replaced one passed by the Senate which 
claimed that more than 13 text-bcoks placed the 


blame on Germany. 


Tue Buffalo Board of dueation voted on 
January 8 to declare a one-year postponement 
of the promised rises of $175 each in the sal- 
aries of 3,350 school teachers. The action will 
effect a $500,000 saving in the board’s $40,- 
000,000 budget for 1932. The proposed in- 
crease was part of a rise promised in 1929 to 
each instructor over a period of years. The 
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board’s aetion does not affect about 1,200 teach 
ers who are scheduled to receive from $25 to 
$100 under terms of the state education law. 


IMMEDIATE reduction of their salaries will be 
asked shortly by 1,500 school teachers of Akron, 
Ohio, according to an announcement made by 
a committee of the Teachers Association. The 
amount of the cut has not yet been determined. 
The Board of Education was without power to 
reduce salaries until after the present school 
vear, so the teachers decided to make the redue- 
tion voluntarily. The offer was described as a 
contribution toward maintaining uninterrupted 
school activities which faced a $1,065,000 short- 
age in 1932 revenues. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Lowell, Massachusetts, Mr. Hugh J. Mol- 
loy, superintendent of schools, has urged 500 
publie school teachers to oppose a 20 per cent. 
reduction in salaries proposed by the finance 
commission. Mr. Molloy said he opposed the 
proposal because it did not distribute the city’s 
retrenchment burden equitably, and that the 
burden of responsibility rested on all people of 
the city and not merely on teachers and other 
municipal employees. The city treasurer, Mr. 
Abel Campbell, has announced that there were 
insufficient funds in the city treasury to meet 
the teachers’ monthly payroll of $106,000, the 
principal cause of the shortage being that $149,- 
000 of municipal funds are tied up in the closed 
Lowell Trust Company. Mr. Molloy planned to 
sell short term obligations of approximately) 
$300,000 to meet the two weeks’ payroll. 


Sucu large numbers of adults, mostly unem- 
ployed, have sought admission to the publie day 
schools of New York and other cities during the 
depression of the last two years that the place 
of the grown-up in day classes as well as night 
classes of the state’s educational system was 
officially recognized yesterday for the first time 
by the State Board of Regents. A meeting held 
in the State Office Building, 80 Centre Street, 
amended the board’s rules to permit adults to 
attend classes in this city’s continuation schools 
and in vocational schools of other types in up- 
state cities. These institutions already have 
been opened to unemployed persons above the 
normal age limit, about 15,000 adults now being 
enrolled in day classes throughout the state, ac- 
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cording to the regents. In most cases, as in 
New York City, this provision was made about 
a year ago after thousands of unemployed per- 
sons asked to be allowed to take the vocational 
courses offered to boys and girls not over seven- 
teen years of age in the city’s fifteen continua- 
tion schools. Under an emergency provision 
the Board of Edueation has allowed the enrol- 
ment of between 8,000 and 9,000 adults in day 


UNIVERSITY MAINTENANCE COSTS: 
BUILDINGS VS. INSTRUCTION! 

Reports coming to the association from uni- 
versities and colleges all over the country show 
that many are facing deficits and are discharg- 
ing a part of their teaching staff or proposing 
considerable decrease of salaries. In every case 
the reason given by the college authorities is 
that the general depression has impaired income. 
But in some universities this is really only a 
part of the whole story. For several years past 
universities have been administered as if the 
funds that have poured particularly into the 
richer institutions were limitless. The person- 
nel, however, has profited comparatively little. 
New schools and institutes, non-teaching, non- 
investigative departments have been set up. 
The administrative organization has been en- 
larged and vast building programs are under 
way. As a result the percentage of university 
income devoted to salaries for teachers and in- 
vestigators during the past decade, especially in 
the richer universities, shows a very general and 
marked decrease, and is almost certain to go 
still lower. The overhead expense has increased 
correspondingly. 

There are three principal causes for this sub- 
ordination of teaching and scholarship to the 
material side of our universities. These causes 
are, first, the mounting cost of running the plant 
and the drain which this expense involves upon 
income from general funds. The second cause 
is the swollen administrative expenses. The 
third cause is the practice of large donors and 
particularly of the great foundations, from 
which the universities draw a considerable part 

1 From an address at the meeting of American 


Association of University Professors at Chicago, 
Illinois, November 27, 1931. 
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classes throughout the city. Most of these older 
pupils are out of jobs and are retraining them- 
selves in their chosen voeations or learning 
other trades. The regents also adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon local attendance boards of 
school systems to enforce rigidly the section of 
the state education law requiring minors to at- 
tend continuation schools twenty hours a week, 
instead of four, while they are not employed. 


of their new funds, to refuse to contribute for 
schools and departments already established in 
the universities, but insufficiently endowed, and 
to make their donations in large part to new 
and bizarre undertakings. The present finan- 
cial trouble in universities is largely due to this 
unwise practice of these foundations. 

The heavy load that an immense plant im- 
poses upon general university endowment is not 
generally understood even by members of uni- 
versity faculties. In some institutions a main- 
tenance fund of 33 per cent. of the erection cost 
of each new building, except dormitories, is now 
set aside. This amount is, however, wholly in- 
sufficient. Investigations which I have been 
making, and which are as yet incomplete, indi- 
cate that the expenses of use of university 
buildings, such as heating, lighting, insurance, 
cleaning, repairs, janitors and the unavoidable 
additional secretarial staff when a department 
moves into a new building throw an expense 
upon the general funds of a university which 
often amounts to the income of a sum equal to 
the original cost of the building. At one univer- 
sity a particularly tragie situation has arisen 
from the expenses associated with the new build- 
ings; for this expense has absorbed an amount 
of income from general endowment virtually 
equal to the entire interest from a fund of $20,- 
000,000, subscribed by the alumni four years 
ago and three quarters paid in, particularly for 
the purpose of raising salaries. Now the au- 
thorities of that university announce an esti- 
mated deficit for the current year of $500,000 
to $700,000. In many universities the accep- 
tance of a few more millions for buildings will 
produce virtual insolvency. Even if their in- 
comes were unimpaired a few more years of the 
present policy would bring them to a condition 
in which their entire income would be absorbed 
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by plant and administration, with no funds for 
teachers. 

The obvious, if partial, remedies for this situa- 
tion are that universities should open no new 
buildings, even if they are completed, until times 
improve. No donation in future should be ae- 
cepted for a building that does not carry an 
equal amount for the expenses of using the 
building; in other words 50 per cent. for build- 
Admini- 


strative and non-educational, non-investigative 


ing and 50 per cent. for endowment. 


departments should be reduced as much as pos- 
sible. And finally the great foundations should 
be foreed by an aroused publie opinion to throw 
the whole of their remaining funds if necessary 
to the support of those essential but unsensa- 
tional parts of universities and colleges to which 
they have heretofore contributed comparatively 
little. 
YANDELL HENDERSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPRECIATION IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

For the first time since becoming a “charter 
member” of the family of readers of ScHoon 
AND Society I find myself unable to refrain 
from registering a complaint. It seems to me 
that the article entitled “Should Depreciation 
Be Accounted for in Publie School Buildings?” 
under the heading “Discussion” in the issue for 
December 26, 1931, exhibits the usual confu- 
sion of ideas in regard to the subject and gives 
no concrete or usable information, that is, any- 
thing which would be of service to one not 
better acquainted with the subject than the 
author of the article. 

In the first place, depreciation is that loss of 
value which occurs in spite of repairs, however 
adequate they may be, and should not be con- 
fused with obsolescence or inadequacy, which 
are much more difficult to foresee than depreci- 
ation. And depreciation does not constitute “an- 
other financial difficulty” in addition to the “re- 
tiring of bonded indebtedness,” since any proper 
amortization of indebtedness must be based on 
estimated depreciation and automatically pro- 
vides for such depreciation when carried out. 

As to the methods of computing depreciation, 
I suspect that his first and third methods are 
substantially the same, though he does not point 
out in either case that the yearly depreciation 
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charge should be applied on the indebtedness, 
thus keeping it at all times approximately equal 
If this 


be done, and there is no other legitimate use for 


to the remaining value of the building. 


the money, the interest charge on the remaining 
indebtedness will reduce each year. Incidentally, 
serial bonds automatically apply the straight- 
line method of figuring depreciation and their 
amount and terms should be found by using this 
method. 

The depreciation charges found by the second, 
or percentage method, should also be applied 
to the indebtedness. This method is not adapted 
to structures likely to be worn out in service 
but is sometimes used for such things as con- 
struction machinery which may have to be 
thrown on the market at any time. 

In the sinking fund method it is not a ques- 
tion of comparing return on invested capital 
with return on sinking fund but of comparing 
rate of interest which has to be paid on bor- 
rowed capital with rate of interest received 
on deposits in the sinking fund. If the two 
latter be the same there is no financial differ- 
ence between the That is, if the 
present worths of all the payments on account 
of capital, i.e., depreciation plus interest, be 
found, the totals will be identical whichever 
method be used. Of course, if the sinking fund 
method be used, the interest paid each year on 
indebtedness remains constant, since nothing is 
paid off until the end of the period of accumula- 
tion, or life of the structure. 

Hence with the sinking fund method the 
yearly charge on account of capital, interest 


methods. 


plus depreciation, is constant, while with the 
straight-line method the interest charge de- 
creases from year to year. This change from 
one year to the next is comparatively small and 
there is little to choose between the two methods 
if the same rate of interest can be obtained on 
sinking fund as is paid on the debt. Even some 
sacrifice in this respect may be worth while if 
payments into sinking fund can be made obliga- 
tory, though the use of serial bonds should ae- 
complish the same purpose with the use of the 
straight-line method. 

Since the cost of repairs is likely to increase 
as the building grows older and the use of a 
school building would also normally increase 
with increase in population it would seem fair 
to use whichever method seems more expedient. 
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Certainly there is nothing unfair in the fact 
that “our present generation in the midst of a 
depression is paying back money borrowed in 
more prosperous times” provided such payments 
are in proportion to the present use of the 
buildings. 

The climax of confusion is “capped” in the 
last paragraph of the article where it is inti- 
mated that paying for a farm is similar to pro- 
In the first place a 
farm often appreciates in value rather than 


viding for depreciation. 


depreciates, and in the second place it surely 
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“wouldn’t be good business” if “his sons and 
daughters” did not earn interest on the value 
of the plant they used regardless of whether 
they were compelled to because of borrowed 
capital or owned the plant themselves. Failure 
to appreciate this fact has caused many a farmer 
to work hard for a bare living when he might 
better have sold his farm, invested the proceeds 
and taken it easy. 
F. A. BaRNEs 
ScHooL OF CivIL ENGINEERING, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TURKISH ADULT EDUCATION 


Two daring but far-sighted reforms have won 
for Turkey the interest and respect of other 
nations. These are the change from the Arabic 
to the Latin alphabet, and the order that all 
illiterates between the ages of 16 and 40 must 
learn to read and write. It is natural to ask 
now, after a lapse of two years, whether she is 
making these much talked of changes an actual 
fact. 

The first reform, that of the alphabet, is 
accomplished beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
One rarely sees the Arabie writing any more. 
School books, newspapers, signs, everything are 
in the new phonetie letters. To quote from an 
editorial in the Turkish “Milliyet,” “The revolu- 
tions in characters transformed our libraries 
which were full of Arabic and Persian works 
for so many centuries into museums, left their 
use to a handful of scholars and opened the 
doors of the treasures of modern science to the 
new Turkish generation.” 

As to the second reform, it is known in gen- 
eral that a great deal has been accomplished in 
wiping out illiteracy, and especially in arousing 
a spirit of ambition among the common people. 
Moreover, the actual statistics of work done 
verify the impression that one gets from obser- 
vation. The figures make one enthusiastic about 
the possibilities that lie in the new Turkey. 
During 1928-29 a total of 946,552 men and 
women learned to read and write. The next 
year 549,858 more received the literacy certifi- 
cate. In addition to the last figures, most of the 
preceding numbers attended classes in simple 


arithmetic, hygiene, civics and reading for a 
second year. 

Of these last mentioned classes, the ones in 
health are especially significant. One of Tur- 
key’s big problems is that of publie health. 
Ignorance of hygiene, even among the educated 
classes, is astonishing. The literacy schools, 
however, are attacking the problem and making 
a special fight against the five great enemies of 
Turkey’s health—infant mortality, malaria, 
syphilis, tuberculosis and alcohol. 

These adult schools have been for the most 
part night schools. Teachers are drafted from 
the day schools and receive extra pay for their 
service. In general there are as many night 
schools in a town as there are head teachers. 
Some villages have no day school at all, so to 
these a traveling teacher is sent for a few months 
at atime. In actuality the demand for teachers 
exceeds the supply, so there are still many vil- 
lages which are not touched by a teacher. How- 
ever, another effort is being made to meet the 
need of the isolated village by establishing 
boarding schools. There are in all fifteen in 
the country. To these boarding schools some 
villagers come for a few months and then return 
to relay their knowledge. 

In about 130 villages reading rooms have been 
established. To these are sent a few magazines, 
books and pamphlets. For the most part the 
books and pamphlets are circulated by traveling 
libraries. According to the director of education 
65,000 copies of these pamphlets have been pub- 
lished. These deal with health, citizenship and 
other practical subjects. For the graduates of 
the first section of the folk schools, a simple, 
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cited isles. 








called “The 


Pictures of scientific 


ly illustrated newspaper 

‘eople” is published. 

rming and better ways of doing other tasks 
featured. 

Recently I visited a ecivies class in a night 
i]. It was indeed a thrilling sight to see 
eager faces of those grown men, cooks, 

rmers, watchmen as they read from their 

mple book and listened to the explanations of 

e teacher. A sense of pride and self respect 

course will come to the villages with accom 

shment but a real effort is being made by the 
ernment to instil these qualities in the erst- 
ile ignored elasses. For example the opening 

of the folk school is always celebrated as a 

morable oceasion. A speech is made on the 
‘pose of the schools and the value of eduea- 

Recently at the biggest student event of 

year at International College in Smyrna, 
American institution, the Turkish governor 
arded literacy diplomas to about 20 villagers 
the same time that he awarded silver medals 
and athletic eups to college students. Before he 
ave the certificates he made a stirring speech 
in which he addressed them as brothers and 





als. He went on to say that in the new 
emocracy the service of everyone was necessary 


nd valuable. The rousing cheers of the boys, 


and the sineere words of the governor will long 
be treasured by these men who had previously 
Inter- 


itional College has had suceessful night classes 


considered their fate settled from birth. 
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for the past two years, taught by upper class 
college students. 

The director of education in outlining the 
policy for the coming year recently said: 

We have many dreams in our imagination for 
the future of the night schools, but what we can 
really accomplish in the coming year is as follows: 

(1) The organization of the folk schools and 
reading rooms will be improved. 

(2) The number of traveling village teachers 
will be increased. 

(3) Traveling cinemas and libraries will be in- 
creased. 

(4) The head man of each village must attend 
the folk schools and learn how to read and write. 
(This last item is maybe over-confident, for the 
village heads are usually venerable men). 


The “Milliyet,” a Turkish 


paper, shows the spirit of the new Turkey in 


editor of news- 
this quotation from an editorial: 


Our aim is to present ourselves as an altogether 
nation to the 
more need for a past history full of all sorts of 


new civilized world. There is no 


evil deeds. If the nations wish a new type of 


history, we shall make one. The opinions which 
Europeans have held about us for centuries have 
been nourished by their numerous publications, 
both just and unjust. To change these impres- 
sions we must show that Turks, just like them- 
selves, are striving after human ideals. This will 
take time and hard work on our part. 


INTERNATIONAL CoLLecr, HELEN VROOMAN 


SMYRNA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EXCESS OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 

PROFESSOR DuGGAN, director of the Institute 
of International Education, has sounded a warn- 
ing that should have wider reach than the bul- 
The gist of it 
is that though there seems to be no immediate 


letin of the institute gives it. 


need, according to figures recently published by 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, for a larger number of medical graduates 
than the American colleges are able to supply, 
American students are applying in such num- 
bers to medieal schools abroad that it has be- 


come necessary to establish “American quotas.” 

If only the most promising students went 
abroad in search of what could not be had at 
home, the situation could provoke no unfavor- 





able sentiment in European University centers. 
As it is, they are now aware, says Dr. Duggan, 
that “a large percentage” of the American stu- 
dents who make application to them were re- 
In 1930 
the number of applicants for admission to the 
first class of the Medical School of 
University (the College of Physicians and Sur- 


jected by the medical schools at home. 
Columbia 
geons) was 1,000, of whom only 115 were ad- 


Somewhat similar conditions obtain in 
The British uni- 


mitted. 
other American universities. 
versities are obliged to adopt a like poliey. 
At Edinburgh University, whose medical school 
has a world fame, there were 800 American 
applicants in 1929-30. This year it has been 
necessary to reject seven-eighths of them. 
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The situation is described as bad in every re- 
spect. There is, first of all, an imputation of 
inferiority in the institutions to which appli- 
cations are made after rejection at home. In 
the next place, student fees do not support the 
medical schools abroad, as they do not at home. 
This means that the students from America 
absorb a part of the governmental grant and 
return to America when their training is fin- 
ished to practice, if, indeed, they succeed in 
passing the examinations at home. Inquiries 
continue to come in unprecedented numbers, 
but it is to be hoped that through a wider ac- 
quaintance with actual conditions this disser- 
vice to our own country—which already has the 
largest relative supply of physicians—and to 
the universities abroad may be prevented or at 
least abated.—The New York Times. 


THE SCHOOLS DURING A CRITICAL 
PERIOD 

IN a period of business depression when the 
federal, state and municipal governments gen- 
erally are meeting with deficits in their incomes 
and are unable to balance their budgets without 
additional taxation, it is right and proper that 
economies be exercised along all lines of gov- 
ernmental activity. It may even be necessary 
in parts of the country to curtail some govern- 


mental projects or duties to some degree. 





WORK OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


DuRINnG the year 1930-1931 the Social Science 
Research Council received six new grants. 
Otherwise, its work has been continued with 
funds previously assured. 

For the general administration of the coun- 
cil during 1930-1931, a total amount of $80,- 
761.08 has been expended. This sum includes 
expenses for the committee on problems and 
policy as well as advisory and various other 
committees. The administration of the council’s 
fellowships in the social sciences and in agri- 
cultural economies and rural sociology, and the 
Southern fellowships, as well as the administra- 
tion of the council’s grants-in-aid are separately 
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Whatever may be the exigencies, whatever may 
be the reasons for drastic reductions in appro- 
priations, one thing must not happen. There 
must be no curtailment of educational facilities, 
The school systems for the education of our 
children in every state must be kept up to 100 
per cent. efficiency. 

A state can afford to lose time on the con- 
struction of a road, a bridge or a building and 
by speeding up construction at a later time pos- 
sibly catch up, but education must be continu- 
ous. Time lost in preparing our children to 
take their places in the world can not be made 
up. 

There are only certain years in which the 
great majority of them can attend school, and 
during that period it is the solemn duty of every 
state to provide full and complete education. 

At no time in our history was there greater 
need for the influence of education upon our 
future citizens. It goes without saying that at 
this critical period it would be a great mistake 
to weaken the services of any of our educational 
institutions. On the other hand, they should be 
strengthened, no matter what the drain may be. 
Let the watchword be therefore—not only will 
we not permit them to fall back in their educa- 
tional services, but we will, in spite of the de- 
mands upon us, do what we humanly can to im- 
prove them.—Alfred E. Smith in the New York 
World-Telegram. 


financed, with total expenditures amounting to 
slightly over $11,000. The joint committee on 
materials for research expended $1,784, con- 
tributed jointly by the council and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

On June 30, the council completed its sixth 
year of research fellowship awards in the social 
sciences, with payment of $82,325 to thirty-five 
fellows. For the ensuing year the work con- 
tinues with an appropriation of $90,000. 

The committee on fellowships in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology awarded and 
paid $33,320 to twenty-four fellows in 1930- 
1931, and begins its new year with a balance 
of approximately $55,800, out of a total amount 
of $150,000 available over the five-year period 
ending June 30, 1933, but with present fellow- 
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ship commitments amounting to $29,000 for 
1931-1932. 

The committee on Southern fellowships com- 
nleted its first year of awards out of a five-year 
appropriation of $50,000 with payments during 
the fiseal year to twenty-six fellows, amounting 
For the new year, twenty fellows 
are reeeiving $14,450. The 
erants-in-aid for the year ending June 30, 1931, 


to $21,730. 


committee on 
paid grants totaling $22,825 to forty-nine in- 
dividuals. This brings the total grants paid 
by the Council to nearly $76,000, with $15,000 
pledged to twenty-two individuals payable in 
1931-32. 

The work on projects and other work financed 
out of the research grant of $750,000 has gone 
forward, with total net commitments amount- 
ing to almost $730,000 as of July 1, 1931. 
Social Science Abstracts, Ine., reported expen- 


ditures for the council’s fiscal year amounting 
to $81,568. 

The council held a conference in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, in the late summer of 1930 
under a special grant, with expenses of $13,111. 
This year the summer conference was held on 
Nantucket Island, and was likewise separately 
The 
Research Social 
Trends, for the fiscal 
agent, expended during its fiseal year the sum 
rf $192,946. 

A new series of grants-in-aid of research to 


financed, costing approximately $8,300. 


President’s Committee on 


which council aets as 


Southern social scientists has been established 
during the year with an appropriation of 
$15,000 available through June 30, 1934. With 
an amount of $40,000 available in instalments 
through June 30, 1935, for special instruction 
in agricultural economies the work has begun 
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with expenditures of $3,138.37 reported through 
June 30, 1931. 

During its 
1927, the council had at its disposal nearly 
$250,000 for projects. In that year the council 
was assured of a fund of $750,000 to be ex- 
pended over a series of years for the support 
of research. Through June 30, 1931, a total 
of nearly $400,000 has been used and reserved 
toward the support of projects developed by 


arly years extending through 


the council’s committees or submitted by in- 
vestigators throughout the country; the cost 
ranging from approximately $1,000 to a maxi- 
mum of approximately $100,000, the greater 
number lying between $5,000 and $25,000. 

A further sum of approximately $115,000 
from the total of $750,000 has been set aside 
for grants-in-aid, and this sum is allotted to 
individual research workers in sums usually not 
exceeding $1,000. 

Beginning in the fall of 1929 
emphasis on comprehensive planning for re- 
search has necessitated the husbanding of un- 
pledged funds, with something over $100,000 re- 
side of council 


the new 


served for this important 
activity. 

“How far it will be possible or even desirable 
in the future to finance miscellaneous projects 
from council funds remains at the moment an 
unsettled question. Nevertheless, the staff of 
the council wishes to maintain contacts with in- 
vestigators seeking financial support for sound 
scientific projects.” 

Gifts to the council during the past year 
amounting to nearly $130,000 have come from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation and the 


Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue task before librarians of entering upon 
a wider sphere of service in response to the de- 
mands of an unprecedented era furnished the 
central topie for discussion at the midwinter 
meeting of the American Library Association 
held in Chieago from December 28 to 31, 1931. 
The conference which was attended by libra- 


rians from all sections of the country, repre- 
senting many branches of library work, was 
presided over by Josephine A. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of the director of the 
School of Library Science, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reflecting the theme of the conference in his 
paper before the council, Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, pointed to 
the greater opportunity for educational exten- 


association and 
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sion to found among two classes of readers— 
the employed, who find under conditions of 
keener competition the necessity for advancing 
their educational qualifications, and the unem- 
ployed who are “anxious to attain higher quali- 
fications for the relatively few existing jobs.” 

Outlining further the various new demands 
of the times, Mr. Dudgeon finds that there is an 
impetus toward reading along the lines of in- 
dustrial and economie questions, connoting a 
desire to educate for more intelligent and pur- 
posetul citizenship, and that the increase of 
leisure among persons financially unable to at- 
tend schools is creating a wider interest in sub- 
jects of cultural nature such as travel, biog- 
raphy and history, philosophy, religion, liter- 
ature and art. 

In a paper entitled “Some Observations on 
the Reading of University Students” presented 
to the college and reference section of the con- 
ference, Samuel W. McAllister, associate libra- 
rian of the University of Michigan, notes that 
opinions differ widely as to whether the college 
student really reads beyond curricular require- 
ments. He expresses the belief that the student 
is “a reading being in so far as his opportuni- 
ties permit.” “I believe the average student to 
be conservative in his taste,” said Mr. MeAl- 
lister, “at least to the extent of wanting to read 
what other people are reading. Like his elders 
the college man may be somewhat prone to 
want to talk about books rather than to read 
them, which discourages his pioneering spirit 
into fields of literature which might possibly 
interest him more.” 

From observations based upon a voluntary 
reading experiment conducted at the University 
of Michigan, Mr. MeAllister presented a further 
point of interest in comparing the subject mat- 
ter of reading done with the topies listed as 
“preferred by all men college students” in 
Waples and Tyler, “What People Want to Read 
About.” The experiment disclosed little simi- 
larity in subjects, and led to his expressed opin- 
ion that “selection of books plays little part in 
encouraging college students to read, and by 
the same token that there are few students with 
well-defined interests along the lines of which 
they want to read. . . . I believe we do attract 
the rank and file of the student body who will 
read what we put before them in such seant 
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time as can be snatched from innumerable task. 
and activities, and who are willing to trust ys 
not to put in their way that which will utter|, 
waste the precious moments.” Subjects men- 
tioned as finding favor during the experiment 
were biography, adventure as represented }) 
the accounts of explorers and travelers, foreign 
affairs chiefly as related to Russia and Germany, 
and books on the American scene. 

“Unemployment in the Library Profession” 
as an aspect of the times, was discussed }) 
James I. Wyer, of the New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, in a paper before the council, 
Contributory causes to unemployment Mr. 
Wyer finds not only in the economic situation, 
but also in the existence of too many second- 
and third-rate library courses providing a sup- 
ply of partly trained persons, and of too lax 
entrance requirements on the part of other 
schools. 

The problem of “Economizing to Meet 
Budget Cuts,’ when libraries throughout the 
country are faced by a greater demand for ser- 
vice than ever before, was the subject for a 
paper by Jessie Welles, of the Toledo Public 
Library, and of discussion by a number ot 
group meetings during the conference. 

That state governments should set certain 
standards for the fundamental services of edu- 
eation and culture such as libraries and schools, 
was the conclusion expressed by Professor A. Kh. 
Hatton, of the Department of Political Science 
of Northwestern University in his address on 
“Current Trends in State Government and Tax- 
ation.” He believes that state funds provided 
by state-wide taxation should be used to main- 
tain such a level, supplementing the efforts of 
local communities. He drew attention to the 
fact that state governments have in the past 
fallen short of the responsibilities belonging to 
them with the result that there is an increasing 
tendency to seek federal aid in every depart- 
ment. He sees in the state income tax a more 
equitable mode of taxation to provide state 
revenue than the present system of taxes on real 
property. 

The name of Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
assistant director of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has been placed in nomination for the 
presidency of the association for 1932-1933. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOLARSHIP DUR- 
ING THE PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


\ sTUDENT who is placed on probation in the 
lege of education at the University of Min- 
ta is disciplined in this manner for osten- 
lv one reason. He has failed to meet a given 
ndard that requires him to attain satisfactory 
les in one half or more of his work if he is 
emain free from the probationary status. If 
he does not maintain this standard, he is auto- 
cally placed on probation, his parents are 
tified that he is doing unsatisfactory work, 
nd he is apprized of his standing by letter, 
nd by a special conference with a member of 
he Students Work Committee. This action is 
considered as a warning. If his work does not 
improve during one or two quarters his regis- 
tion in the eollege is likely to be cancelled. 
\Vhen he secures an average grade of C, he is 
removed from probation. 

Although the probation students are alike in 
failing to meet a given standard, they differ 
considerably in the reasons for their unsatisfae- 

ry work. Some are definitely of such inferior 
ability that their chances for a successful col- 
lege career are extremely slight. Others are lazy 
and shiftless and therefore do not succeed even 
though they may have the requisite ability. A 
few are experiencing some cataclysmic event in 


relation to a home situation or love affair. A 
number have recently transferred from a junior 
college or small college and have not been able 
to make the necessary adjustments to a complex 
university environment. Several are deficient in 
reading habits, academic background or incen- 
Without doubt, some of these students 
are capable of doing satisfactory work if they 
are given the proper aid. Perhaps they need 
counsel, perhaps drills in certain of the so-called 
fundamentals, perhaps encouragement. Each 
considerable number of students are 
removed from probation. For some unknown 
reason their scholarship has improved. In most 
of these cases the success has been derived 
through personal effort rather than through 
sagacious counsel on the part of faculty mem- 


bers. 


tive. 


year a 


In past years, members of the Students Work 
Committee have interviewed all probation stu- 





dents in order to ascertain, if possible, the 
causes for the deficient scholarship. 
course of the interview, the student was advised 
in regard to the manner in which he might im- 


The effectiveness of this 


During the 


prove his standing. 
counsel has never been determined. 

Throughout the academie year of 1930-31 an 
additional effort was made to aid the probation 
students. Each quarter they were required to 
assemble for three class periods of each week. 
The time during the fall quarter was devoted 
largely to tests and exercises. Reading, intel- 
ligenee and achievement tests were given. The 
students were notified of their standing on these 
tests and an attempt was made to have them 
fully appreciate the significance of their scores. 
The exercises included practice in reading 
against time, writing summary sentences, out- 
lining, reviewing, vocabulary, studying to pass 
an examination, and practice in other types of 
study situations. While no absolute rules for 
study were laid down, numerous suggestions 
were given relating to reading and study habits. 
The relative merits of such suggestions were 
discussed, and the members of the class were 
urged to give them a trial. Students also kept 
time budget sheets for a period of one week. 
For at least one class hour each week the stu- 
dents studied their regular lessons under super- 
vision. 
tests and supervised study were continued. 
Throughout the spring quarter, however, prac- 
tically all the class time was used for supervised 


During the winter quarter the exercises, 


study. 

It is evident that a program of this type is 
extremely difficult to evaluate objectively. If it 
were possible to judge the effectiveness of the 
exercises and supervised study by the improve- 
ment in scholarship during the period of inves- 
tigation the task would be a simple one. It 
would be necessary first of all to determine the 
scholarship of the students at the beginning of 
the probation period and again at the end of 
one or two quarters of special training. The 
difference between the average scholarship at 
these two periods could be evaluated in terms 
of its reliability. With such an index it would 
be possible to state whether or not there was a 
significant gain in scholarship during the period 


of probation. If a reliable difference were 
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TABLE I 
COMMITTEE ACTION IN REGARD TO PROBATION STUDENTS 1929-30 AND 1930-31 





temoved from Continued on 


probation probation 

Quarter = ae 
Per Per 
N cent. N cent. 

Fall 1929 5 7 44-59 
Fall 1930 >| 23 50 56 
Winter 1930 20 20 52 53 
Winter 1931 14 13 46 42 
Spring 1930 16 16 48 49 
Spring 1931 23 25 34 37 
Total 1929-30 41 15 144 53 
Total 1930-31 58 20 130 44 


found the tendeney would be to attribute that 
difference to the period of special training. A 
number of such studies have erept into the 
literature, and in practically all eases the con- 
clusion has been derived that the training period 
has been exceedingly valuable. 

In analyses of this type an important factor 
has been overlooked. That oversight can be 
appreciated best if it is stated in question form 
as follows: Would the students have made 
similar gains during the probation period had 
they not been given the special training? Per- 
haps the improvement is due wholly to the fact 
that they were placed on probation, and is not 
related in the slightest degree to the exercises 
and supervision. Such methods of evaluation, 
therefore, must be scrutinized closely in order 
to observe whether all the several factors that 
may have been influential have been taken into 
consideration. 

Another means of evaluation that has some- 
times been used in studies of this type involves 
an expression from the students to indicate if 
they feel that the special training has been 
valuable. Obviously such a method is too sub- 
jective to aid one in drawing any sweeping 
generalizations concerning the benefits that may 
be derived from supervised study. 

In view of these and similar difficulties, it was 
decided to make as many types of comparisons 
as seemed feasible and in each case attempt to 
compare the group with special training with 
another group without training but similar to 
the first group in one or more respects. The 





Total on 











D a Voluntarily 
—- withdrawn probation 
igs ‘Per Per Per 
N cent. N cent. N cent. 
10 ~»«14 15 20 74 = «100 
+ 4 15 17 90 100 
6 6 a1 21 99 100 
i 10 9 35 110 100 
. 8 27 28 99 101 
5 5 31 33 93 100 
24 9 63 23 272 100 
20 7 85 29 293 100 





first of these comparisons is based upon the 
action that the Students Work Committee has 
taken with reference to probation students. In 
Table I a summary of the action appears for 
all probationers throughout a period of two 
academic years. The individuals with whom the 
committee were concerned in 1929-30 were given 
no special supervision. They conferred with 
advisers in regard to their work, and the ad- 
visers, in turn, recommended to the committee 
the action that should be taken. The second 
group (1930-31) received the special training. 
It is readily observable that a larger percentage 
(23 per cent.) of the students were removed 
from probation at the end of the fall quarter 
during which the special class was in session 
than during the same quarter one year earlier 
(7 per cent.). At the end of the winter quarter 
a greater proportion were removed from proba- 
tion following the period without training (20 
per cent.) than following the period with train- 
ing (13 per cent.). The net effect, then, of the 
training period in terms of the proportion of 
students removed from probation is probably 
very near zero. The percentage of students who 
were dropped was greater for the group without 
supervised study during the fall quarter than 
for the group with special direction. This con- 
dition is reversed for the winter quarter. Again 
the result is probably very near zero. A similar 
observation may be made with reference to the 
students in the group who voluntarily withdrew. 
During the spring quarters, the proportion of 
students removed from probation was greater 
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1931 than in 1930. The totals for the three 
quarters of each year show that a larger pro- 
nortion of the students with special training 
-_ removed from probation, a smaller propor- 

» are either continued on probation or 

-opped, and a larger proportion have volun- 
tarily withdrawn. While the trend is definite, 
the differences can not be described as “statis- 
tically significant.” 

To afford another type of comparison the 
probationers were matched with a group of stu- 
dents in terms of percentile ranks on the Miller 
Analogies Test, sex, major subject and college 
classifieation, i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior 
or senior year. The members of this second 
croup were apparently more successful in their 
scholarly attainments, for none was on proba- 
tion. Frequently the deduction is drawn that 
probation students are unsuccessful because they 
have low ability. The alacrity with which gen- 
eralizations of this nature are made precludes 
the consideration of other students who have 
comparable ability but yet do succeed. A com- 
parison of these matched groups may offer evi- 
dence relating to the scholarship of students 
with low ability as well as indicate the efficacy 
of the supervised study. 

The first seetion of Table II presents the 
differences between the probation group for the 
fall quarter 1930 and the group matched on the 
bases indicated above. The Miller Analogies 
Test was one of the measures on which the 
groups were equated. No significant differences 
would be expected, therefore, between the aver- 
ages of the two groups on this test. The mean 
for the probation group is 22.85, whereas that 
for the matched group is 25.35. The difference 
of 2.50 = 3.25, which is only .77 times its 
probable error, may be attributed wholly to the 
fact that the individuals were matched within 
deciles rather than on percentile points. 

The average percentile rank of the probation 
students on the Minnesota reading examination 
For the matched group, the average 
The difference of 12.50 + 3.83 is more 
than three times its probable error and does, 
therefore, approach significance. This note- 


is 26.75. 


is 39.25. 


worthy observation indicates rather clearly that 
effectiveness in reading is a factor attributing 
to the scholastie success of the members of the 
matched group. In spite of the fact that intel- 
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ligence has been kept constant in the two groups 
through the process of equating, the students 
who have succeeded show a definite trend to 
With 


this observation apparent it might be assumed 


obtain higher scores on the reading test. 


that if the probation students could improve 
their reading abilities, higher scholarship is 
likely to ensue. 

With a relatively small number of cases the 
differences between the groups on the Meier- 
This 
when the scholarship 
The 
of the probation students 


Seashore art judgment test are negligible. 


is not true, however, 


records summarized. honor 
point ratio (.49) 


during the quarter just prior to the probation 


are average 


.75 = .08 honor points lower 
The 


difference in 


period of 1929, is 
than that of the matched group (1.24). 
the 

For the proba- 


data clearly indicate that 

scholarship was considerable. 
tioners, the average is approximately half way 
For 


group, the average is substantially 


between a grade of D and a grade of C. 
the other 
above the grade of C. 

During the quarter of special training in 
reading and study, the probation group in- 
creased its point ratio by 
.28 = .09 for at the end of the quarter the aver- 


ford 


age was .77. 


average honor 
This gain is almost three times its 
probable error, whereas the gain of .03 for the 
other group is only .3 times its probable error. 
While neither gain is decidedly significant, the 
increment for the probation students is eonsid- 
erably greater. It is sufficiently greater to re- 
duce the differences between the two groups at 
the end of the quarter by one third, or to 
50 = .11. 

Similar facts are available in the second and 
third sections of the table, which summarize the 
data for the winter quarter group and for a 
small group of students who were in the special 
class throughout a two-quarter period. In both 
sections the differences are consistent with the 
foregoing. The winter quarter probation group 
has a decidedly lower average honor point ratio 
(-.01) for the quarter prior to probationary 
period than was true for the fall quarter group. 
While the gain is twice that of the first quarter 
probationers it does not place these students at 
the same level for the average honor point ratio 
at the end of one quarter of special training 
is only .53. The gain, however, is 9 times its 
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TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROBATION STUDENTS AND Non-PROBATION STUDENTS MATCHED ON THE Basis or 
INTELLIGENCE TEST PERCENTILES 


Probation group Matched group Difference 
N M PE, S8.D. N M PEy S.D. D PE, D/PE, 
Fall quarter group 1930 
Miller analogies 42 22.85 2.29 22.00 2 25.35 2.30 22.10 2.50 3.25 mY i 
Minnesota reading 40 26.75 2.53 23.70 40 39.25 2.87 26.90 12.50 3.83 3.26 
Meier-Seashore 17 38.95 4.60 28.10 17 45.45 4.49 27.45 6.50 6.43 1.01 
*“H.P.R. quarter prior to 
probation 26 49 = .06 47 26 1.24 = .06 43 75 §=6.08 9.38 
*H.P.R. quarter of proba- 
tion f 1930 26 as) Or Rit) 26 27 ~@©=.08 58 OO 11 4.55 
Difference .28 .03 
PEp Ms .09 10 
D/PEp 3.11 30 
Winter quarter group 1931 
Miller analogies 72 18.35 1.29 16.25 72 19.05 1.27 16.00 40 LSl 339 
Minnesota reading 72 22.50 1.54 19.40 72 30.55 2.00 25.15 8.05 2.52 3.19 
Meier-Seashore 15 54.15 4.35 24.95 15 59.85 3.95 22.70 5.70 5.88  .97 
*H.P.R. quarter prior to 
probation f 1930 . 49 -.01 .04 38 49 1.10 .05 48 1.11 .06 18.50 
*H.P.R. quarter of proba- 
tion w 1930 49 3 = .05 4 49 1.18  .05 Rats) 65 .07 9.29 
Difference o4 .08 
PEy .06 .O7 
D/PEp 9.00 1.14 
Fall-winter quarter group 
1930-31 
Miller analogies 15 17.15 2.95 16.95 5 18.15 2.73 15.65 1.00 4.02 25 
Minnesota reading 15 19.85 2.90 16.65 15 36.15 4.96 28.45 16.30 5.75 2.83 
Meier-Seashore 9 55.85 6.08 27.05 9 58.05 5.60 24.90 2.20 8.27 27 
*H.P.R. quarter prior to 
probation 10 40 .09 40 10 1.30 = .12 O7 90 .15 6.00 
*H.P.R. quarter of proba- 
tion F—W 1930-31 10 65 .04 18 20: 228 oie 4 58 13 4.46 
Difference 25 -.07 
PEp 10 me 
D/PEp 2.50 -.41 


* H.P.R. refers to the honor point ratio that was obtained by dividing the total number of honor 
points earned by the tctal number of credits for which the student was enrolled. The honor points 
were assigned as follows: One for each credit of A, two for B, and three for C. One honor point was 
subtracted for each credit hour with a mark of F. 





probable error and unquestionably significant. for the probationers was due to the special 
It is evident that students make a pronounced training they received. Before such deductions 
gain in scholarship while on probation whereas are warranted additional comparisons must be 
the matched students make practically no gain. made. 

It would be premature to generalize at this Since it did not seem feasible to divide the 
point with a statement that the significant gain probation group for a single quarter into two 
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TABLE III 


,OBATION 


STUDENTS WITH SUPERVISED STUDY CouMPARED WITH PROBATION STUDENTS WITHOUT 


SUPERVISED StupyY 


Supervised study 
group 1930-31 


N M PEy S.D. 
quarter group 
analogies 40 20.10 2.00 18.75 
quarter prior to 
bation - 40 32 .05 43 
»R. quarter of proba- 
fase 40 70 .07 64 
Difference 38 
Pep .09 
D/PEp 4,22 
ter quarter group 
Miller analogies 43 17.62 1.55 15.08 
R. quarter prior to 
bation phocccneioca, See 00  §=.05 44 
quarter of proba- 
tion 43 58 ~=—-.07 67 
Difference 08 
PEp .08 
D Phy. scxcaccpucscane 7.16 


juivalent groups and provide special training 
or one but not for the other, the individuals 
required to study under supervision were 
tched with probation students of the previous 
year, 1929-30. The bases used for matching 
intelligence as measured by the Miller 
logies test, sex, major subject and college 
The data for these comparable 
A glance 


assifieation. 
‘oups are presented in Table III. 
the first row of figures and particularly the 
tio at the end of the line shows clearly that 
difference existed between the averages on the 
Miller analogies tests for the matched groups. 
is a significant difference between the two 
rroups in the average honor point ratio for the 
The supervised 


T ere 


rter prior to probation. 


study group begins with an average that is 


( 


)=.06 higher than the second group. At 
» end of one quarter of probation the differ- 
e between the two groups is less (.23 = .09). 
Although the gain for the supervised study 
mp (.388= .09) is less than that for the 
atched group, the average for the first group 
70) at the end of one quarter of probation 
greater than the average for the matched 


Matched group 


} To > 8ASe 
1929-30 Differences 


N M PE, S.D. D PE, D/PE> 
40 19.85 1.89 17.70 2 2.40 09 
40 —.03 04 42 5 06 5.83 
40 Ald 06 4) 23 09 2.56 
.00 
.07 
7.14 
43 i750 i150 145.10 AZ 2.19 05 
43 14 05 47 .14 07 2.00 
43 Do 07 64 05 10 50 
.39 
.08 
4.87 


group (.47 = .06). 
The evidence does in no way indi- 


Both groups made signifi- 
cant gains. 
cate that the supervised study groups were 
especially benefited by the period of special 
Apparently the chief factor that 
seems to be operating is the fact that these stu- 
probation. Such 
action seems to be effective as a means of pro- 
The data 


for the winter quarter group are similar, with 


training. 


dents are on disciplinary 


dueing improvement in scholarship. 


the exception of a somewhat greater gain for 
the supervised study group. At the end of the 
quarter, however, the difference in the scholar- 
ship of the two groups is insignificant. 

It would be audacious to infer from these 
results that students with inferior scholarship 
could not be given any type of special training 
The 


very fact that students succeed to a greater 


to aid them in improving their records. 


degree during the probationary period is clearly 
indicative that certain of the causes operating 
to produce low-grade work prior to the time of 
the disciplinary action are removed by that 
action. Aside from the improvement in scholar- 
ship, the changes that take place are not per- 











ceptible in the present stage of the analysis. 
That these students can and do improve is proof 
in itself that conditions can be arranged to assist 
them. Whether an attempt should be made to 
the college level is 


which the present 


establish those conditions at 
an academic question with 
considerations do not deal. 

The ineffectiveness of the program for special 
training that has been evaluated may be due to 
a number of unfavorable circumstances. Chief 
among these is probably the compulsory ar- 
The 
probation students were required to attend the 
They came, therefore, with an 


rangement under which it was conducted. 


special class. 
antagonistic attitude which many of them nour- 
ished throughout the period of supervision. It 
would probably be more advisable to place the 
The 


number of probation students who would take 


special training on a voluntary basis. 


advantage of the special training would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain without actually putting the 
schedule into effect. The fact that certain of 
them would be willing and anxious to partici- 
pate may be a significant indication of an atti- 
tude that is essential for satisfactory scholar- 
ship. 

Another difficulty encountered is allied to the 
number of students in the class. Throughout 
the three-quarter period the registration varied 
between 60 to approximately 100. Obviously 
the amount of individual attention that could 
be given by one instructor was decidedly lim- 
ited. It has already been inferred that the 
reasons for inferior scholarship are probably 
individual. While group measuring instruments 
may be used to aid in the diagnosis of the diffi- 
culties, any remedial work that is attempted 
should be placed almost wholly on an individual 
basis. This statement does not imply that 
marked improvement would be observed if con- 
siderable individual attention were given. It 
is offered purely as a limitation of the present 
study. 

A condensation of the observed facts seems 
to warrant three concluding statements: (1) 
The reading ability of probation students is 
inferior to that of other students of equal men- 
tal ability who are succeeding with their college 
work; (2) poor students improve their scholar- 
ship during the probationary period; and (3) 
the improvement that was found does not seem 
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attributable to the program of special training. 
If, through experimentation and study, a large 
number of similar facts might be accumulated, 
the whole question of what should be done with 
inferior college students would not always 
remain in a quagmire of uncertainty. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The action taken by the Students Work 
Committee reveals a slight trend favoring the 
probation students with special exercises and 
supervised study. 

(2) When students who have not been placed 
on probation are matched with probation stu- 
dents on the bases of intelligence, sex, major 
subject and college classification, there is a 
marked difference between the two groups on 
the Minnesota reading examination. This in- 
dicates that effective reading habits vary con- 
comitantly with scholarship when intelligence is 
held constant. 

(3) Students of equal ability, of the same 
sex, pursuing the same major subject, and with 
the same college classification as probation stu- 
dents do sueceed with college work. Ability, 
therefore, as measured by the Miller analogies 
test is by no means the only factor that deter- 
mines scholarship. Without question, additional 
unknown factors are operating to reduce the 
scholarship of students. 

(4) Gains made by students in average honor 
point ratios for the quarter of probation are 
considerably greater than those made by the 
matched group not on probation. Even so, the 
probation students do not attain the same scho- 
lastic standing at the end of one quarter. 

(5) When probation students with supervised 
study are matched with students without special 
training who were on probation one year earlier, 
the differences in the scholarship of the two 
groups do not indicate that the period of special 
training was particularly efficacious. 


Atvin C. EvricH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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